TH2 AMAZING MR LUTTERWORTH 


A man on the run — a man with no memory — a man* 
with a secret. Time running out. Only a few days left 
for him to remember what he has to do to save the 
world. 

Who is Mr Lutterworth? He doesn’t know. What is 
his secret? He cannot remember. Yet, a major oil com- 
pany is prepared to pay him a million or to kill him for 
it. Foreign agents would stop at nothing for its possession. 
And others — strange others stalk him through the streets 
of New York. 

Against an almost deceptive background of normality 
the story moves rapidly with exciting twists of plot 
right across the Continent of America. Imperceptibly it 
shifts into the hidden spheres of the mind, an unknown 
country where friend is indistinguishable from foe. 

Though it deals with very peculiar matters indeed, 
this book does, in the light of recent events, leave you 
with the uncomfortable feeling that some of it may be 
true — may already be happening. For, sometimes what 
cannot be stated now as fact can be presented in advance 
as fiction. And Desmond Leslie is a master of presenting 
exciting, little-known fact*. His Flying Saucers Have 
Landed sold a quarter of** a million ^copies and was 
translated into fifteen languages. Therefore, in Mr 
Lutterworth we wonder, with an uneasy glance over our 
shoulder, whether the author isn’t hinting of future events, 
of which he knows more than he’s willing to admit. 
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I 


rr is terrible. It is the most frightening thing of all 
I am nowhere and no one. 

I am in space, but not anywhere. I am in time . . . time 
is returning . . . but time has no meaning. It is dark, 
horribly dark, for I am no one. I do not know who or 
where or when. ... I do not know ... I cannot see. . . . 
Darkness. 

Darkness or light . . . 

I do not know which . . . 

Light ... a plain white infinity . . . nothing to focus 
on . . . 

I am lying down looking at the white . . . Something 
— a tiny something — a speck on the white giving it 
surface. It has a surface. I can sec surface. It is plain white 
but it has surface . . . and limits. I sec a line where the 
surface changes. 

It hurts; the line hurts. 

No, my head hurts when I move it to sec the line. 

I have a hand. 

I can see it and move it. I have a hand and I feel a body. 
I am lying down on something soft — in something^soft. 
I am covered up in something soft. I am in a bed. The 
wliite is a wall, a wall in front of the bed. 
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I have a head and a hand. My head hurts. But I turr it 
and I sec l am in a small white square place. Li^ht comes 
through a hole in the wall — a round hole covered by 
something hanging. 

The hanging tiling move away from the round hole 
1 and the light grows brighter. Now the tlmig moves back 
against the hole and the place is darker. 

This happens regularly. 

But the hanging tiling isn’t moving; the whole place 
is moving. It sways, slowly and icgularly. It is unpleasant 
. . . frightening, for I do not know why it does this. 

The hole in the wall is round. 

There is a door. . . . On tin door sometlung moves; a 
garment. The garments swmgs with the thing m front of 
the hole so l l now beyond doubt it is the place that's 
moving . . 

And it hums 

The white w alls hum. The whole place hums, humming 
all around; in die air, in the flooi and in the ceiling. 

Some form of machinery, obviously. 

What machinery* 

What doc* it do* 

What’s it foi * 

Whose is it* 

. . . Whose? Whose" What’s it foi * What will it do to 
me* 

... I am m /Linger, terrible danger. I know l am in 
danger and helpless ... I don’t know who I am . . . 
But l know there k something I have to do . , . something 
terribly important I have to do . . . 

Only I can do it, but 1 do not know what it is. 

. . Alone . . . am all alone . . . 

Until I awoke there was only a blank void, as if life 
began at that moment. I can think, clearer witn each 
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second, but I remember nothing. Everything is alien and 
unfamiliar. Head hurts and throbs, the head that belongs 
to no one. 

Look at the door ! 

Through that door they will come. 

What form will they take? 

Who arc they? . . . 

The door is longer than if is wide, so they will walk 
upright as men. 

Must watch die door; watch until they come. Mustn’t 
be caught unawares. Must see them as soon as they come 
in, and be ready foi them. 

Better idea . . . don’t let them surprise me. Surprise 
them. 

Getting out of bed is not too difficult. Am able to stand 
up and* be ready for them. The room gives a sudden 
lurch (part of then tricks) and 1 nearly fill to the floor. 
But 1 outwit them and don't fall down. They think they 
have thrown me, but they haven’t. I’m not going to be 
caught as easily as that. I’m going to make my way across 
the room and open die door carefully and see what they’ve 
fixed up for me outside, before they can conic in and get 
me. 

. . . Careful now . Open it slowly . . . Strange, it doesn’t 
slide. It swings open when I turn this device. Lucky I 
found diat out before they came, or they might have had 
an advantage ovei me. 

The door that doesn’t slide is, of course, one ot their 
tricks to confuse me, but they won’t catch me that 
simply. Open it now carefully . . . 

It’s a blind. It leads into a liny compartment with no 
exit; a compartment with something on the floor I 
don’t understand ... 1 know I should understand what 
it’s fof, this white shiny thing with a dark round top 
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and pipes running into it . . . It’s one of their tricks ro 
confuse. 

Suddenly there is a sound behind me . . . Another door 
is opening ... I didn’t see it in time. They’ve outwitted 
me, after all . . . too late ! 

A form appears in a rectangle of light. It moves . . . 
it is moving towards the bed, it hasn't seen me yet, for it 
is darker in here than outside. 

It stops. 

It sees me. 

It is angry . . . puzzled . . . 

Now it is approaching . . . 

Stop it ! Stop it ! 

I know there is something I can do that will stop it 
and make it powerless. Just a flash, a half-remembered 
fragment of something 1 once knew how* to do . . . 
Something I knew long ago, when 1 was sojnebody — 
something that would paralyse — freeze it dead. 

It is saying something. 

i don’t understand. 

It is coming towards me, edging away from the open 
door and coming slowly towards me . . . Now’s my 
chance . . . Now! 

1 dash forward, but it is too quick for me. It catches 
me by the arm . . . Blinding pain in my head, sparks and 
fiery wheels and a closing darkness . . . 

The next tliiijg I Ijiow I am back in the bed and it is 
bending over me. There is .mother being with it, smaller 
and dressed in white. 'I he head, too, is covered in white 
with only the face showing . . . 

Both faces arc peering down at me, talking. One face 
is faintly like a man, the other a woman. They talk but I 
don’t understand . . . 

Then slowly, here and there, a sound or a word'means 
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something, as though I have forgotten how to talk, as 
though I knew their language long ago and must learn 
it again ... , 

Words here and there: \ . . half way across the floor’ 
. . . ‘scared’ . . . ‘calm him’ . . . ‘maybe broken’ . . . 
‘sees us’ . . . 

His arm is resting near my face and I can sec it plainly. 

The device on the wust — gold and red stripes or bands: 
die rest of his clothing is dark and unfamiliar. 

I feel that device on the wrist should tell me something 
but it doesn’t. Once 1 may have known what it means, 
but since they have taken away my memory I know 
nodiing. 

Perhaps T should humour them, pretend to submit. If 
they think 1 am going to he quietly, they may relax and 
tell me same of the things 1 have to know. 

He is smiling at me now and saying si >mcthing soothing. 
There is no hostility m his eyes, in fact his face is quite 
kind. I smile in return and try to establish some contact. 
1 try questioning. 

. . . Please tell me where 1 am and why I am here . . . 

As he does not reply I repeat the question. 

He takes absolutely no notice but begins talking to the 
woman, as if I have said nothing. 

. . . What am 1 doing here? I insist you tell me . . . 

He says something, but it is nor an answer. 1 catch the 
words: - ‘you feel now?’ A query. 

Of course he did not understand me. How could he? 
I framed my question in my mind without speaking the 
words. They caimot understand me unless I use words, 
words . . . words . . . thought translated to certain sounds 
produced by the mouth. But what words? 

While I am searching for words he sits beside me and 
takes lity hand, feeling for something on my wrist. I 
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know he should not do that. I can’t tell why, but instinct 
tells me not to let him find what he is looking; for. I pull 
my wrist away. 

He scolds; gently, but definitely a scolding. 

Slowly 1 begin to undctst.uid. Whether it is the words 
or the thought 01 die tone, 1 am beginning to undcistand 
what lie is saying . . . ‘no need get upset — your friend — 
want to help you— 

like something once learned and forgotten die language 
is coming back to me. 1 know it and can speak it. I must 
make a great cflort to understand. 

My head throbs. 

‘Please — ’ f know it is the right word, for lie stops 
talking and listen^ attentively . . . 

‘Please —tell -where l be.’ (No, no, not ‘be’). ‘Where 
am D’ 

I undei stand most of Ins answer. I'm dchmti ly improv- 
ing. It’s all coming back to me. The words are all there 
locked m pait of my memory, a little effort and the 
thought bungs the right words to the sin face. 

‘Where am H 

‘You’re m hospital, old man.’ 

‘What is hospital:’ ... A place with wlnte walls that 
hum? A place that rocks backwards and forwards? Some 
kmd ol healing device ? 

‘Docs hospital always do tins?' 

I can’t find the word for ‘rock’ at this moment so I 
make a swaying motion with my hands. 

‘Do hospitals always rock?’ He laughs: ‘Not always. 
Only in a storm.’ 

Storm. Sudden flash of blue-green vortices and swirling 
luminescence . . . Storm; a wonderful and terrible thing. 

‘But do you not have . . .’ (the word won’t come) 
\ . . have things to keep you steady ?’ 
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‘Oh, you mean stabilisers? No, not on tins slnp. The 
Queen Elizabeth docs, but not tins ship.’ 

‘ Queen Lftzabeth >’ . . . Another flash ... a girl in a golden 
robe ascending a throne to tremendous music. Then a 
crown being placed on her head. Something familiar 
about the ceremony. 1 listen to the music for a while and 
feel reassuied. If these people are associated with that, 
I need not fear them . 

‘Why am 1 weaimg tins h il ? ’ 

‘It's not a hat. It s bandages. You’ve had quite a knock, 
you know, and ^ vc got to keep you nice and quiet/ 

‘I think I unde 1 stood all woids that time. Let’s try 
again ’ 

I’d much rathei you got some more* sleep/ 

Slowly , I am able to say • ‘Not now. 1 have to remember 
things. Wry import mt to remember. Something I have 
to do/ 

13ut the effort is terrible. 

‘All you have to do is stay quiet/ 

I concentrate hauler. The woids are coming: 

‘But 1 have to know more — 1 have a feeling of not 
being anyone--! feel all >cooptd out inside. I feel like 
someone who’s killed himself/ The language is coming 
back smoothly now. I am much happier. 

‘How does he know how suicides tecl?’ 

The woman says: ‘They often get Lunny ideas when 
they conic round, Doctor. I icmcmber one case of 
concussion at St George’s thought he was % the Archangel 
Michael, and Mation the Devil. Poor Matron got thrust 
down to hell every tunc she went round the ward/ 

‘Well, 1 think we should make him sleep. Get me 
another sedative —five grains/ 

‘Very good, Doctor/ 

‘I doft’t want to sleep. I must know who I am/ 
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‘Very well, if it will make you any happier, you* are 
Mr John Holhngs Lutterworth of York.’ 

The name means nothing. 

‘York? I come from York? Arc we going to York?* 

‘No, you are gomg to New York.’ 

‘In hospital?’ 

. . . Hospital is some form of transport? . . . 

‘I may as well tell you, if it will help you to relax. 
You come from York in England, and you arc travelling 
to New York in America, about three thousand miles 
across die ocean . . .’. 

‘Ocean?’ 

‘Yes, you aic on a ship.’ 

‘But this cannot be a ship. Ships don’t move like this.' 

‘You should have seen it yesterday when you cracked 
your head. She practically stood on her en3.’ 

‘Then do something ! — Do it quickly, or we’ll get out 
of control.’ 

‘Nonsense. We’ve been through worse storms than 
tins. Besides, accordmg to all reports, we’ll be hitting good 
weather toiught and the rest of the crossing should be 
pretty smooth.’ 

‘Who am I?’ 

‘John Holhngs Lutterworth. That’s what it says on 
your papers.’ 

‘I’m not Lutterworth ! I would know if 1 was Lutter- 
worth. I don’t feel like Lutterworth ’’ 

‘My name is Shuttlecock. I neither feel it nor look it.’ 

‘Here’s the pill, Doctor.’ 

‘Thank you, Sister. Now then, Mr Lutterworth, just 
open your mouth, please.’ 

"I have somethmg to do — something very important 
to do — something to do — something I must do — do — 
do ’ 
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Ship rocking . . . out of control . . . heeling over and 
plunging i^ito the vortex . . . great roaring, fiery vortex 
. . . chasm oY sparks . . . down, down . . . ship destroyed 
. . . failed in my work . . . I’ve failed! 


2 

sleep and pfriods of wakefulness. A little food and more 
sleep. Periods of light. Periods of darkness. 

Suddenly I am fully awake. My head is clear and hurts 
no longer. It is time to get up and find out who is John 
Lutterworth; little by little to find fragments of the puzzle 
and put them together and know what 1 am. 

It doesn’t even hurt when I shake my head and find 
the bandages have gone. But I still don’t remember any- 
thing. 

I find some clothes in a cupboard which I believe are 
mine. Odd looking things, shapeless and meaningless. 
These long tubes arc meant to cover my legs, and these 
white soft filings on top . . . No, that ^an't be right. 
Use your head ! How did die Doctor wcar'his ? 

Underneath, I suppose . . . like this. Now tills white 
thing on top and the other thing over it. 

• Like this. 

I’ve got something left over, a long thin coloured 
thing that narrows in the middle. 

I don’t know what to do with it, so I leave it behind. 
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Carefully now. Don’t let them see you going out# 

I open the door and find a long corndor that seems to 
curve up slightly m .the distance. I walk down it a httlc 
way uid come to a staircase. This leads to a large hall 
whcie there are many people moving, some diessed in 
blue like the Doctoi As they take no notice of me, I 
mingle with a gioup heading towards a lirgc open door. 
We must have arrived at oui destination, foi it is light 
outside and I cui sec the shy. I follow them out on to 
long vuandah with high metal windows. Then T see a 
fantastic sight Outside thou, is m endlt ss flit bluc-gicy 
plane stretching to a limitless horizon 

But the plane moves. 

It convulses and wriggles and singes and bre iks into 
white foim And the ship is moving on it. 

Ten a moment I am completely luwildu&l at the sight, 
and that tcmble sense of not-he longing returns But this 
sight is beautiful. The p ittcms heave and change and are 
not repeated. Osuhead a heavy bank of clouds break, 
and i shaft of gold falls to the surficc producing a liver 
of file Fascinated I watch it until I am aware tint some- 
one is approaching and about to speak to me 

I turn to find a t ill, bouncy girl m tight black leg-tubes 
and a livid coloured top She is smiling as if I am an old 
friend FIct wide, merry led mouth opens and woids 
poui out 

'Why, Mr ^Lutterworth 1 So you’re back m the land 
of the living 1 ' My ! You gave us a fright 1 — Well, how 
an you 3 ’ 

She has a friendly face and lively bright eyes, but she 
stirs nothing in my memory 

‘Well, don’t stare at me like that. Is my nose shiny, or 
what 3 ’ 

I am still trying to catch something in her expression. 
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a falfiiliar widening of the eyes, the way her smile shows 
her white £ceth, something that will let me sav: ‘Yes. I 
know you. 

But as yet there is nothing. 

‘Don’t you remember me? I’m Bunny!’ 

‘Bunny?’ 

‘Oh dear ! They told me you'd lost your memory, but 
I didn’t know it was that bad.’ 

‘Bunny, I’m very sorry, but 1 don’t remember you.’ 

‘But how awful for you! Oh, you poor darling! But 
maybe l can help you. Come and sit down.’ 

I sit with her and begin to question. 

I gather we only met after l boarded the ship, which is 
disappointing. She tells me she found herself put at my 
table for meals— just the two of us. 'This poses an interest- 
ing point. Did I ask her to sit with me, or did she ask me? 
I doubt if it would be polite to ask or that I would 
receive an answer if 1 did. T gather that someone called 
‘Purser’ arranges where one sits at meals and I suspect 
that by arranging with Purser* one can arrange to sit with 
whoever catches one’s fancy. At the moment Bunny 
does not catch my fancy; it does not even occur to me 
whether she’s plain or attractive, though l have noticed, 
in the short time we’ve been silting together, that she is 
considerably more pleasing to the eye than any of the 
other women I sec walking around. She has pleasant, 
natural movements, suggesting full control of every 
part ofher body, so different to the woman ifr white who 
gives me pills. 

But my only interest in Bunry is for information; I 
^question her more closely. 

‘Tell me everything I said about myself before my 
accident — where was my accident, by the way? Nobody’s 
told me. 
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‘In the engine-room. You insisted on going down, when 
most of us felt too sick to stand/ 

‘Did you go?’ 

‘And get my lovely new sexy sweater covered in 
grease? Not likely !’ 

‘You mean the power plant of this ship?’ 

‘Yes, the engine/ 

That makes sense. I should be interested to sec how this 
vessel is propelled — very interested indeed. I should wa^t 
to make an inspection. 

‘We know then that 1 am interested in machinery ?’ 

‘1 have a vague idea you said you were some sort of 
engineer/ 

Now we are getting somewhere. 

‘Good! Did I tell you what kind?* 

‘Flectncal, I think. Or w r as it electronic? 

The word 'electronic’ means little, but I think I 
understand ‘electrical'. 

‘Do you think f talked to anyone else?’ 

‘Oh, yes, old Professor McPherson. You spent the 
whole first afternoon with him in the Smoke Room, 
when you’d promised to play me at table tennis/ 

'Surely, I’d have kept my promise?’ 

‘Well, it wasn’t exactly a promise. But I thought you 
would.’ 

‘Then if we can find Professor Me — what did you say 
he was callcc^?’ 

‘Me PhemrrrsV, she answered, rattling the ‘rrr’s in 
her throat. 

‘Didn't sound like that the first time/ 

She laughs and makes a gesture, letting her hand brush* 
against mine. 

‘I was only trying to do his wonderful Scots burr. 
Where’s your sense of humour gone? Don’t say it’s all 
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be«n knocked out of you? You used to be such fun* 

‘You mean I was funny?’ 

‘Funny a^hd fun. Huge fun! That’s why I liked you. 
I wanted to be sick the first day, but you told me such 
wonderful stories and such fascinating things, I kept 
forgetting I wanted to be sick. Talking to you made me 
feel so much better diat I actually tried dancing that 
evening.’ 

‘Can l dance?’ 

‘Divinely. I don’t know how you managed it. I’d have 
been falling all over the place if it hadn’t been for you.’ 

‘So I’m an engineer, and I like dancing.’ 

‘You seemed to hke everything.’ 

‘How do you know 1 hke everything?* 

‘Well, we never quite got to that point. I tell you I was 
livid wl»n you had to go and crown yourself in that 
stupid engine-room. One never meets amusing men on 
these damn boats. I was just settling down for a simply 
heavenly voyage with you all to myself.’ 

I feel slight misgivings, for there should be no compli- 
cations. I am travelling alone because there is something 
very important 1 ha\v. to do. 

‘Mrs Rainham was livid.’ 

‘Who is Mrs Rainham?’ 

lUmny \v tinkle* her nose. 

‘bridge! Every afternoon in tilt lounge from twro till 
six, and again after dinner. “Oh, Miss Marlowe, do bring 
that nice Mr Lutterv orth over to dinner. We’d simply 
adore to have you two live wires at our table. He looks 
so sophisticated. 1 )o tell us aboi f it. Is lie — or — married?” ’ 

In her own voice she continues: ‘Are you, by die way?’ 

‘Married?’ 

‘Do you have a wife? — Doubleyou Aye Eff Ecc — 
Wife?’- 

B 
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‘What’s a wife?’ 

‘Amnesia can be very useful, can’t it?’ 

‘Well, did you ever ask me?’ 

‘No, 1 never ask a man that.’ 

‘A pity/ 

‘I’m sure you are married. Everyone is. It doesn’t really 
worry me, but it’s nice to know where one stands/ 

. . . Agam I feel misgivings. 

‘Oh, don’t look so solemn. I assure you you’ve behaved 
like a perfect gentleman — too perfect !’ And, to emphasise 
her words, she reaches over and gently pulls my car. I 
don’t mind her pulling it. In fact I hardly notice, for I 
am thinking of other things. But she draws back as if I 
had suddenly stung hei. 

I'm sorry. 1 shouldn’t have done that. It was disrespect- 
ful/ 

‘My dear Bunny; do what you like. It’s help I need 
more than respect/ 

There’s a strange subdued look about her now. She 
says nothing for several minutes. And then — 

‘Mr Lutterworth, you lather scare me. You've changed 
so/ 

‘In what way/ 

‘Something came between us just now — [ sensed it 
when I touched your ear/ 

I don't know what she’s talking about. 

‘If you knew how scared l was a few days ago when I 
woke up andcound I wasn’t anybody ! It’s a most terrible 
fcclmg not to know r who or where you arc ! But tell me, 
is there anyone who knew me before I got on this ship?’ 

‘I don’t think so — No, definitely not. I remember 
asking if you knew any of the passengers, and you said 
No . 

‘I see. Then did I ever mention any relatives or friends ?’ 
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iDnly that you came from York — I’ve got an idea! 
You could ring up York on the radio telephone. Make a 
personal call to Mrs John Lutterworth. That way you’ll 
find out if you have a wife. If it appears you haven’t, 
then you can call every other Lutterworth they have 
listed. That way you might find out quite a lot/ 

‘How does one do that?’ 

‘Oh, Lord ! Don’t tell me you’ve forgotten that, too. 
There’s a device called a radio telephone for talking to 
people at long distance and there’s waves or something 
that carry the message. — Oh, look, it would be so much 
easier if you were to come and sec for yourself.’ 

She rises and starts down the promenade. 

‘Mr Lutterworth !’ 

A reproachful cackle sounds beliind. An indignant 
billow of white comes crinkling towards us. 

‘Have you been playing truant?’ asks Bunny. 

‘Mr Lntterwoithf The reproaches begin: ‘Doctor has 
been searching the whole ship! Fancy leaving your bed 
like that withour even asking his permission! You’ve no 
right to do this to us.’ 

‘I’m very soiry, Si.aer. I didn’t know it would cause 
him worry/ 

‘You’re coining right back to bed !’ 

‘That will be quite unnecessary. I have recovered — 
everything except my memory, and I’m now doing my 
best to get that back as well/ 

‘But, Sister, lie’s just going to make ’phone call/ 

‘You’ll never be well enough to gel oHf at New York 
on Thursday, and if you’re on a dollar allowance I 
strongly advise you to stay clear of American hospitals/ 

‘I assure you 1 am quite recovered. Believe me, Sister, 
I may know very little, but 1 do know when I am well 
and whfen I am not/ 
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She is yielding, but with great reluctance. 

‘Well — granted. I’ve never seen a quicker recovery. 
But that may be a false sign/ 

‘Complications’, she adds ominously. 

‘Give Doctor Shuttlecock my compliments. I shall 
come and see him when 1 have made a few more enquiries.* 

‘As you say, sir . . 

She looks very doubtful, so Bunny seizes the chance and 
beckons me to follow het before the bristling woman can 
change her mind. 

On our way upstairs Bunny gets another idea. 

‘Have vou been to your cabin yet/ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor been through your papers 3 ’ 

‘No; do I have papers 3 ’ 

‘Fveryonc has papt rs, silly at least a passport/ 

‘What’s a passport?’ 

‘Come on. I’ll show \ou. Then we can put the call 
through from your cabin. What number is it 3 — Oh, of 
course, but you wouldn’t know. We’ll ask the 
steward.’ 

1 have a feeling that she knows the number but doesn’t 
want me to know she knows. 

A man m a white top with black ti ouscis greets me 
and expresses concern over iny accident. lie has locked 
everything up safe and sound while 1 was away. 

‘Here you arc, sir. All yout documents m the bureau. 
I lovked the Vjp drawer as well.’ 

‘Why 3 ’ 

‘Well, you never know, do you, sir? I don’t believe m 
taking risks, not with mv gentlemen’s property.’ 

‘I can’t see what should happen to it.’ 

Bumiy is glowmg at the prospect of what we may find. 
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Ch#ck — cupboard. Three suits, lounge, one grey, two 
blue. One suit dinner, black. Check. No name tags. No 
tailor’s label. How difficult of you! Everything looks 
new. So you obviously had a refit in London and got rid 
of your clodhopper Yorkshire tweeds. Let’s try the 
drawers — Ah! Passport. Hm. Not a bad photo, consider- 
ing. No wife or any children mentioned.’ 

‘I have fifteen.’ 

‘You remember?’ 

I shake my head She said I’d lost my sense of humour. 

‘Wouldn’t put it past you. Oh, there’s a wallet — per- 
haps you’d prefer to do the looking?’ 

‘Go ahead. Detective.’ 

‘Very well: but don’t blame me.’ 

c Oh!’ Disappointed. 

‘What* all that?’ 

‘Money, nothing but money. — Phew! Hundrcd-dollar 
bills, too. How did you get those through the customs? 
But there's nothing else: no bits of paper with telephone 
numbers c*nd things, just money.’ 

‘Is that money?’ 

‘Don’t kid me!’ 

Then we find them . 

She has picked up the telep. one and asked the radio 
room to nng cvtiyone in \ork called Lutterworth, 
starting with Mrs John Lutterworth, when I feel prompted 
to search my clothes again. In the trouser-pocket of the 
blue suit l feel a small bulge. I put m my h<* ul and draw 
out a small package made of soft transparent material. 

‘What is it, Mr Lutterworth:’ 

, ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Do you want me to go, or something?’ 

‘Yes! Go! — Go!’ — She mustn’t see it. I know she 
mustn t it. 
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‘But I simply refuse, it’s not fair to me after all the work 
I’ve done — Old Mcany!’ 

She reaches over and takes the package. 

‘Incriminating Exhibit Number One. Let’s open it and 
learn the worst.’ 

Before I can stop her she has scattered the contents on 
the bureau top. 

‘What — what on earth are they?' 

Myriads of tiny tube-like crystal’?, flashing in the light: 
iridescent as they roll. For a moment they appear to be 
alive; tiny blight beings wriggling and tumbling, greeting 
each other, celebrating their freedom with vivid flashes 
of coloured light. 

‘Well, Bunny, you tell me what they arc.’ 

‘I— don’t know.’ 

She is fascinated, unable to take her eves from them: 
‘But they’re lovely— -like jewels, but brighter than any 
jewel Eve ever seen.’ 

Her hand hovers over them, undecided; then she 
catches one with a swift grab. 

‘Never seen anything like it — never. But you must 
kuow. You must. Tins is the key to the whole mystery. 
Think lnrd, John. Hunk harder than you’ve ever 
thought before/ 

‘May I have it, please?’ 

She gives me the eiystal and I examine it. A little 
longci tli an my thumbnail and mounted on an angular 
gold base; A least, it gleams like gold. I count the tiny 
angles; nine, all told. 

‘Nine', I say. ‘Nine sides.’ 

‘What a funny number.’ 

‘I should have thought it obvious.’ 

‘An even number is more usual; four, six or eight — 
John, you’ve got to remember. Look, you’re "probably 
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taking these specially to America. Look! If you’re an 
electronic^ engineer, they could be samples of something 
— What’s that wonderful new inyention that’s doing 
away with radio valves? — Oh, what do they call it? — 
You know the thing I mean?’ 

‘Transistor?’ 

‘Transistor! That’s the word — \ 

Her eyes show delight: ‘But you remembered! — 
Obviously, if you remembered that word they must be 
transistors. Probably a new British type that is going to 
make the Yanks look silly. Oh, John, this is wonderful. 
We’ve solved it. — There’s your call!’ 

She grabs the ’phone and listens. She turns to me and 
says casually: ‘There is no Mrs John I Idlings Lutterworth 
in York, nor anywhere m Yorkshire/ 

She listens again: ‘But there is an Ebcnezcr Lutterworth 
in York City’, and giggles: ‘A sanitary engineer. Do you 
think it could be your father?’ 

‘Do you ?’ 

‘I doubt it! But docs it matter now?’ 

‘You ask him, Bunny/ 

The conversation is quite short, for my namesake 
seems to disapprove highly of people asking silly questions 
from ships. When she has fmdicd finding out that the 
expert m sanitation is not responsible for my birth, she 
turns to me expectantly. 

‘Well?’ 

1 am expected to make some move I i.we a feeling 
that she wants me to touch her. 

‘Bunny ?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Will you do somctliing for me?’ 

‘Anything to oblige a nice gentleman/ 

‘Donl tell people about these tilings. Don’t tell a 
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single person. It would make it much easier for me/ 
‘Certainly, if that’s all you want. I won t tyll people. 
Why should 1/ 

. . . Wrong, all wrong to let her see them. Never 
should have done it. She must forget every thing she’s 
seen because these crystals arc vital to that thing I have 
to do . . . 

I begin to replace them in their wrapper when it 
occurs to me to count them. She watches me, mentally 
counting them while I do. 

‘Eighty-six’, I say. 

‘I made it seventy-eight.’ 

‘Eighty-six !’ 

‘Listen, John. I’m good at arithmetic/ 

. . . The number is important. 1 know the number 
contains a clue . . . important to get it right . 

I count them again. So does Bunny. 

‘Eighty-six.’ 

‘You can’t add. It’s seventy-eight/ 

‘I’m sorry to contradict you . . /. 

‘Here, let me show you!’ 

. . . Stop her . . . don’t let her keep handling them . . . 
Take them from her. 

‘All right, no need to snatch/ 

‘Bunny, you’ve been very kind and helpful — but I’d 
like to rest a little/ 

‘Why don’t you lie down and let me stroke your head/ 
. . . Go, &/ . . . She must go . . . 

‘It’s kind of you, but I’d rather be alone/ 

‘All right, 1 can take the hint.’ 

. . . Hurt her feelings. Didn’t mean to . . . 

‘I’m sorry, Bunny. I’m not exactly myself today/ 

She turns at the door, innocently. 

‘That’s all right, Mr Lutterworth. 1 was going, sfny way/ 
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After she has left I examine the crystals again; holding 
them m ryy hand, closing my eyes and letting them run 
through m^ fingers like living djpps of cold energy. 
And as I feel them, the conviction, increasing with every 
minute, tell me beyond all doubt that these are part of 
the tiling 1 have to do. 
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crystals with a nmc-sidcd gold base . . . Transistors? 
New developments in radio. 

. . . Obviously, if I am travelling on an important 
mission for some Group in England, I shall be met on 
arrival, and if I listen carefully, and don’t say too much, 
I may be able to re-establish my purpose without arousing 
suspicion. This I feel to he the best and wisest course. 

I spend the whole of the i ext day (after a vigorous 
argument with Doctor Shuttlecock, who ‘washes his 
hands of me and accepts no further responsibility’) m the 
ship’s library, learning . . . yes, actually re-learning how to 
read. 

It may seem comic to others, but it’s highly unamusing 
to me. . . , There is luckily a children's section, even a 
simple alphabet. One thing about this English ship, no 
one takes much notice of you. So 1 am able to sit in a 
corner with my letters and primary readers and recon- 
struct tKe written language. Hard at first, but after a few 
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hours my past association with the words brings hack 
whole passages at a time, and I find I am getting the 
‘feel’ rather than the, concrete meaning of Words I don’t 
know . . . Very important to be able to read and to act 
normally on arrival. 

. . . That money m my pocket . . . Interesting design. 
Seveial one dollar bills . . . portrait of a man called 
‘Washington’ . . . The bbranan gives me something to read 
on Washington and 1 learn that lie is the founder of the 
United States . . . How foolish such thoughts would 
seem to the fit lady leading a glossv magazine next to me 
(Mrs Ramham, I belies e, who Bunny says is to be 
avoided), or to the Professor McPherson who was with 
me at the time of my accident . . . 


"J dinna see ^er fall, in on. J was awa’ inspecting the 
tin cost blocks of the screw shaft, but twei die big wave 
that floored ye’, he says when 1 find him to ask questions. 

How difficult he is to understand. I find I can only get 
the general meaning. But I manage to understand that 
he and I obtained permission to visit the engine room, 
despite misgivings from the chief engineer. Apparently 
I stepped into a pool of oil as a giant wave lut the ship; 
1 slipped, missing my footing on a steel gallery, and fell 
head-first down a short flight of steps. At least, that is 
where they found me a few minutes later. That's what 
they say. 

Professor McPherson is angry at me for losing my 
memory. He says I was the only traveller on boaid of 
human intelligence apart from himself. 

For the rest of the voyage he stays in his cabin. 

But I am grateful to him for the little bus he is able to 
tell me about myself. 
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Suddenly I wonder whether I should show him die 
crystals. Perhaps as a scientist he would be able to 
identify theln. # 

Suppose he recognised them? Dare I risk that? 

I decide against it. 


... Back to this dollar bill and Mr Washington . . . 
Interesting device on the reverse side . . . more than 
interesting . . . very important . . . vitally important. 

To the left is a tiered pyramid . . . count the tiers . . . 
count them again . . . Now 1 am getting two answers . . . 
Impossible. There is a base and tliirtcen tiers above it . . . 
No, twelve above it . . . Twelve or thirteen . . . tw r o ways 
of counting . . . Impossible! I count carefully, thinking of 
Bunny counting as I do so. A base and twelve tiers — 
above it is an eye surrounded by a glowing aura . . , 

1 study it for some moments, making my blind a blank 
. . . Strong impression that the artist of this device knows 
about me and 1 about lum . . . Key contained in this 
symbol part of the key 1 am seeking . . . 

On the right is another device ... a shield on an out- 
spread eagle . . . nine feathers m the tail . . . on the shield 
six white strips and seven dark like the shield in the 
ship’s lounge. Red and white stripes . . . old symbol of 
positive and negative energy . . . the universal field . . . 
eighteen feathers ui each wing (counting as Bunny 
counts) twice nine . . . and nine in the tail . . . five times 
nine are forty-one . . . one and four are five . . symbol of 
the Race . . . counting my tray . . . forty-nine . . . forty- 
nine fires (where have I heard that expression?) seven 
times seven ...777... 

. . . A fbov'* the eagle’s head a group of stars . . . thirteen 
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or fourteen? Something terribly important here. If only 
I could remember. Must find the originator of this seal. 
Must do some research right now, before^tne library 
closes. 

The results are disappointing. The thirteen stars (they 
say) represent the thirteen original American States. 
Maybe that is a blind for something else? Thirteen? 
Twelve jurors and a judge. Twlcve elders and a king. 
Twelve apostles and the Christ . . . Twelve planets and a 
sun . . . Amazing how things come back when you 
question your mind and let memories bubble up to the 
surface . . . But, oh, so confused, mere fragments floating 
up through thick, dark sludge . . . Must try and correlate 
these fragments, for they are all part of the thing 1 have 
to do. 

. . . Research, more research . . . more slow and laboured 
reading. 

Man who designed the seals long dead . . . meaning 
forgotten . . . Must try and remember . . . 

‘Ach, there ye arc, moil. I been lookin' for ye.’ 

McPherson drops his ample body into a neighbouring 
armchair . . . 

‘Perhaps if ye were to show me yon wee crystals I 
might be o’ help to ye?’ 

‘Who told you?’ 

Knew I couldn’t trust Bunny, that wide mouth, 
always open and words pouring out. Wretched girl! 

‘Miss Marjkwc thought I could help you . . 

Difficult . . . hardly know what to say. If he knows, I 
can’t deny it. 

‘Why d’yer noe tell me afore? I’m pretty well up in all 
these new-fangled gadgets.’ 

‘Who else has Miss Marlowe told?’ 

He grins sardonically. ‘Only mcsclf, but that Rainham 
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woiiian was listening from the next table, ears cocked 
like a jackyrabbit.’ 

"Then the* whole ship will know* That’s just what I 
wanted.’ 

‘Why all the secrecy? If you were a government agent 
with classified equipment ye’d be gone by air.’ 

‘Not necessarily.’ 

‘But most likely. Look, mon. I’m not tryin’t pry into 
}jer, but only tryin’ to help yer. Ye tell me ye can no ken, 
so let me help wi’ what 1 ken.’ 

The accent and idiom are so difficult to understand and 
laborious to record. 1 grasp the general meaning better 
than words, so my impression is something like this : 

‘Look. man. As you tell me you don’t know, let me 
help you as I probably know a little more than you.’ 

‘That’s kind of you. Professor, but I know that no 
one else should see the things, whatever they arc.’ 

‘It's a pity (again this is the general meaning of his 
words) that you didn’t tell me instead of young friend, 
Bunny. I’m used to keeping secrets.’ 

‘Are you an alchemist, or something?’ 

He’s disgusted. ‘Pshaw! Medieval poppycock! Who 
ever heard of tiansmuting the elements?’ 

‘You told me you’d done it with atomic fission, or 
something. What’s that:’ 

His bushy eyebrow's shoot up. ‘You mean you don’t 
know?’ 

‘I’ve told you. My mind is like a broken ^nosaic: full 
of gaps. Whole sections at e there, but others are blanks. 
Whenever T ask a stupid question, please answer me 
patiently, for it all helps.* 

‘I’m sorry, Luttcrwoith. 1 forgot. Sometimes it’s hard 
to believe you’ve true amnesia, because people don’t 
usually rPcov'T that quickly. Most times it takes months, 
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even years; either that or it all comes back with a sudden 
rush on applying the correct stimuli. For instance, if you 
were to be taken now to your home m England and meet 
your family, you might recall your entire life before the 
accident. Strange thing, the human brain; veiy strange 
indeed. So little we really know about it. But it’s my 
belief your damage is only superficial and that m a few 
days you’ll have no more doubts and worrits. 

‘1 1 cttainly hope so.’ 

After a short piuse, he says* ‘1 wis going to ten you 
about the bomb, the most scientific discovery of all time/ 

He does so m some detail and awaits mv reaction. 

For some moments a feeling of bl ink dtspur grips me. 
The terms he use's are alien but the me mine; is dear— 
and tembly familial . . . something that h i^puied in my 
mind long, long ago, and now it’s happening* ag tin, but 
woisi this time because the \ know- diey know what 
they ’ie doing . . . 

1 ie is watching lm expression I shake my he ael slowly. 

‘Apirt from tin moial issues, Piolcssoi, the theoiy is 
all wrong. You cannot split in atom. If \ ou did the whole 
universe would v mnh/ 

‘Nonsense 

‘Not nonsense. All they have done is tern* off an (I can’t 
find the light woiei, so 1 say ) an electrical sluath . . . 
But win do that* There is more power in the ficc nr 
in this room: power that is site, cicative and positive, 
than in all^the uranium in the world. It’s the wrong 
approach. r t’s like — like burning down your house to 
boil m egg, like trying to fire this ship aereiss the ocean 
with a huge gun. It’s the wrong application. It\ negative., 
Positive fence is creative, silent, safe. Negative force is 
abrupt, violent, wasteful and destructive. They must be 
insane 1 
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‘Oie thing wc’vc just learned, my friend, whatever 
you arc, yon arc no scientist, or you’d not talk like that/ 

‘Maybe fin just an ordinary normal man with my 
head screwed on the right way.’ 

‘All right, Mr Ordinary Man. Show me your magic 
crystals and we’ll ;>ee.’ 

‘Very well, if you insist. Com? down to my cabin.’ 

‘Costume jewellery P 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

McPherson puts down the crystal and rises importantly. 
‘Costume jewellery — Something pretty to put on ladies’ 
bracelets. That’s ail it is." 

He picks up a handful and lets them run through his 
fingers. 

‘They’re clever, mind you: almost the refractive index 
of a diamond. One of the newer plastics by the look of 
them. 1 don't think it’s a true crystal. No need to be, the 
new substitutes are better.’ 

‘What would an clc Tonics engineer be doing with 
costume jewellery, may I ask you?’ 

‘Well, they may have a sensible use. Why don’t you 
show them to OMO, the 4 electronic brain people in New 
York? They might be able to tell you. But, personally, 
I give as my considered opinion that the gift shops in 
Madison Avenue will find more interest in them. And 
now I think I hear the dinner hell, and l’w\not even 
changed.' 

I return the crystals to their litt. j bag, and put it back 
in my pocket. 

‘One more thing, Pj otessor. Would you show me how 
to tie c. bow tie? I’d like to eat in the dining room 
tonight.’ 
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He roars with laughter. 

‘To tell you the truth, man, I haven’t thf least idea. 
Never could manage the stupid things. I w&ar a made-up 
tie, when I have to. You’d better ring for the steward. 
He’ll show you.’ 

That is typical of me . . . ridiculous pieces missing. 
Can’t remember how to tie a bow tic Resent its complex 
stupidity when my stewatd shows me. Can’t complete 
every sentence. Am totally ignorant of some of t]ie 
simplest things, yet 1 can remcinbet others of extreme 
complexity. 1 find meaning where there is no meaning, 
and blankness in common ever) -day facts. Like those 
dollai bills and all that maddening symbolism . Yet 
Washington himself meant nothing until I read about 
him Can only imagine this . . . that one’s fids and fancies 
and piiv ate ci ml < ms in rooted neat the seifitc and th it 
in the event of blackout they are the fust to icturn. At 
dmnei 1 isk Bunn) what stands out most vividly m hei 
mcmoiy, and sh< replies 

‘Hide was a picture in mv nuisery of a little boy 
sitting by i stream I suppose I must have been three or 
foui at die time, but foi some reason that picture* always 
comes to mmd whenever I think of mv childhood.’ 

I ask Professoi a similar question. Is it lin sucnc* or his 
discovenes that he recalls most vividly 3 After a few 
moments he admits the tiling most impressed m his mind 
is his mothu sav mg H hey took rheir othei ones through 
die coalsljpd.’ He never found out whv> ‘they’ were nor 
what the) had taken through the coalshcd. His modicr 
dud when he was still a bo) and he forgot to ask her m 
time 

. . Pcrlnp^ that’s why some of the things I recall seem 
so ummpoitant . . they arc uiumportant. 

I don’t remember how to tie ties because? diat is a 
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mechanical thing, formed of habit; the conscious mind 
usually thinks of something else when you dress. 

That house in the field with the golden sky above it . . . 
That has come back several times. In the distance there are 
bluish hills, how far distant I cannot tell, and in the 
middle of the field is a strangely shaped house, silhouetted 
against this golden sky. 

It must be a house I have known and loved and lived 
in. Maybe it is Yorkshire . . . But no, I feel that it goes 
back longer than that . . . like die little boy sitting by the 
stream and the ‘other ones through the coalshed’. This 
house relates to my childhood. 

When l return to England 1 shall try and find that 
house. Maybe by then there won’t he any more missing 
pieces . . . 

. . . Picrfis . . . the largest ones still missing. What sort of 
person is John Lutterworth, and why is he gemg to 
America? 

Tomorrow we reach New York ... 1 am not tired. 
I shall spend the night reading. Bnmiy wants me to go 
dancing with her. Perl »ps I shall for a little, if only to 
please her and relax m)seli. 1 cannot be too angry with 
her for telling McPherson — She was trying to help. 

Costume jewellery! Who the hell does he think he is, 
or I am ? 
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i should never have danced with Bunny. 

She dances far too well, and too close. 

You don’t have to know what you are to know what a 
woman is. You need no previous knowledge to know T 
what her arms arc siting They aic wiappcd iround me 
and they would gladly stay that way until we get oft tb^ 
boat —and aftci 

The top of het little curb he id just below nrv eye and 
the waimth of her breath against my elieek n very 
pleasant, but it isn’t what I came to do 

The music is really very bid tuneless and dull. This 
isn’t dmcmg, merely ui excuse for voung Jadus like 
Bumrv to hug men who lost then memoiV ind deni t 
know any bettet. 

There’s an ende iring innocence m hci lack e>r mhibiticm 
. . hei desiie foi i male 1 so olmous md so uncaie fully 
hidden tint erne feels almost unkind, like having i gieedy 
child on one’s lap and dangling a sweit just e>ut of 
1 each 

Poor Bunn\ 1 Tins knock on mv lienl was biet luck 
for you Whatever else it’s deuie it seems to hive given 
me m exti loidunry eme>uonil eontiol I cm look at 
you floating m my arms appreci itnc of yom beauty, 
your exiggerated cuives md your supple movements 
(those movements that bung the eolour to one envious 
adnuici now, alas, fenced to duicc with Mrs Rimliam) 
but 1 am no moic posse ssi\ e of them than 1 would be of a 
sunset, a piece of mime, or woids of wisdom. I can touch 
without desiie, t redd without wishing to trample. 
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l%m in hed. 1 have barely selected a book from the pile 
I hope to finish by daybreak when there is a tap on the 
door, a quick slithering movement, .and she is standing 
there m the shadows. 

‘You never said Good-mght to me.’ 

The wide mouth pouts. She lias cleaned it of lipstick. 

There* is nothing to be said, so I don’t attempt to say it. 

I cin’t bee luse something very cunou c is happening to me. 
fr’s a sensation lather like going up in a fast elevator . . . 
As I go I seem to be going th tough expanding layers of 
cold light, ever expanding, ever l Tightening . . . 

Thai’s ii 1 

i or a flish, for a blinding instant I im about to know. 
Then, as 1 cry out, I lose it. The expansion stops and 
shatters, but the light feeling remains ... I have become 
mime use ffnd cold, greater and more distant than the stars. 

1 see Bunn) agun fainth , her hand across her face. The 
cry cunt from hei. Without uncovering her face she 
turns, teats open the dooi and urns. 

The shi]> giacs a roll, the door closes on its own, and 
1 am left alone m the remains of the vibrancc that came 
upon me. 

T do not meet hei affaui until we enter New York 
Haibour whtn I sic fot the fust time those tiemendous 
toweis and the haish fantasy of moduli chfF-dwcllings, 
and I know from im questions that within that gigantic 
soaring forticss cit' tern million souls vibrate and stiuggle 
for existence, and the thought bungs tears tny eyes. 

It doesn’t ha\c to be like this . . . Men don't have to live 
pitting their frail organism against the machine . . . I have 
come to do something about it. 

Peace, deep peace ... 1 have come to ease the struggle; 
ease the pain; to lift up faces to the sun. . . . 

His glorious orb beats down upon the sweltermg grey 
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towers, but I see them no longer. I am looking at Ins face 
and givmg thanks m my heart ... As I watch the great 
curving electrical flames arching from his surface my 
being fills with warmth, for one fraction of the least of 
these could liberate them forever . . . 

1 come out of my reverie with some alarm. Shuttlecock 
warned me about after-effects if 1 got up too soon . . . 
Strange fantastic ideas, fcelmg of not being me . . . 
standing there looking at the sun feeling as if 1 was 
God . . . 

Maybe I am — 

God has lost his memory 3 

Careful 1 

Wouldn’t it be better to organist myself for this thing 
the) call imnngiation* 

Undoubted!) it would. 

Foitunately the otiic ci who inspects niv pipeis docs not 
ask too mmy questions I am appatcutl) travelling on 
what’s called a Wisitoi’s Visa’. All lie wants to know is 
where l shall be staving m America. 

1 fcie again 1 c m thank Bunnv Marlowe. She thought of 
that some diys ago and suggested 1 used her address if I 
needed it. 1 say ‘llcvui hist Sixtieth Street’ and that 
seems to satisfs linn. 

‘How long do you want to sta) in America, Mrlutter- 
worth 

‘1 don’t know. How long am I permitted?’ 

‘Youi visfs good foi three months.’ 

Time months then, please.’ 

‘Your fust visit 3 ’ 

‘No— er — ya.’ 

‘Hope you enioy yourself/ 

And overhead the sun beats down and Ins great energies 
ebb and flow and pour dow T n upon the woilds and bring 
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life®. . . I feel them enter my body, and I direct them up 
my spine #uid into my head, and 1 feel well and strong 
and a man again . . . But, as yet, a man still without a past 
or a memory. 

I sec Bunny for a moment on the dock sorting her 
luggage. I cross over to say good-bye to her. She looks 
at me curiously, then breaks into that warm all-or-nothing 
smile of hers. 

‘Au re voir, Mr Luttei worth, I hope we shall meet again !’ 

‘I think wc shall. Bunny/ 

She takes a step forward as if she is about to ask me 
something. 

‘What is it?’ 

ller brow wrinkles. 

‘Oh, nothing —nothing. 1 mean, give me a ring if you 
have a moment with nothing better to do. You know my 
address? 1 m not sure of the number, but it's in the book 
under ‘Hopkins’* ‘Mr and Mrs Hardwick Hopkins’. He’s 
a playwright. They’re both rather divine people. You’d 
like them and they’d like you. But don’t go around 
scaring them w'ltli your hypnosis or whatever it is. ’Bye, 
Johnny.’ She grabs my hand, gives it a quick squeeze, 
then turns away. 

. . , Hopkins? . . . hlcvui hast Sixtieth Street? Must 

remember that addiess in case I have no friend in New 
York. 

‘You John Lutterworth?’ 

‘Why, yes/ 

Two thick-set men in grey hats. 

So soon? 

Now f shall know who 1 am. Good of them to come 
and meet me. 

‘This way!’ 

They escort me to die street, one on either side . . . 
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Not a very friendly looking couple, hardly wlPat I 
expected 

We descend to die street m silence. As we appear a 
large maroon car cuts through the hooting taxis the 
door opens 

One of the men has bcei 1 pressing something in my 
baek ever since his friend adehessed me Now tho\ put me 
bct\\ ctn them, slam the door and begin to drive away. 

‘Would ^ou mind if I sat on the outside* I\c licv&r 
been to New York befou anel should like to see some of 
the buildings ’ 

The mm who is pressing mv back opens i wide coarse 
mouth and lets out i monstrous liugh 

‘The gm would like to sit on the outside ’ 

‘The gu> str 1 s iuht where lie is ’ 

‘But’ Ik s still liughmg ‘Amt we bem dlse m tehus 1 
The gin un’t iu\u sun Airu nci md we 1 not like him 
to think bid ol our nupti xn committee, would we*’ 
‘Pipe down 1 
‘Aw h elJ 

And that is about the entne conveisition until we 
draw up in mu row stiutbJewv an immense blank wall 
. . I do httl to revise it for, despite mv ineApc lienee, 

I am bumming to understand ex icth wh it h l li ippened 
and whit is 111 e 1 \ to hippen 11 k leibsition is not at 
all pie as mt 

Thc\ re rough and 1 relented it, stupid and I 
resented that shghtK mon I don t hk bung tied up and 
knocked about but I . innot stinel people who thuik 
f m inventing stones when I m not, particularly a couple * 
of morons like the>e two 1 forgot to mention the driver, 
a tlnn, rat-ficcd little man with slightly more intelligence 
than his tnends, but unfortunately an intelligence apphed 
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to feiding more ingenious ways of causing me discomfort. 

. . . YcttI am curiously detached. I seem to be looking 
at myself as if the man trussed and helpless was not me 
but another . . . 

‘Where’s the blueprint?’ a coarse face keeps repeating, 
and the man on the chair, the man that is somehow 
connected with me, shakes his head . . . £ I don’t know — 
I don’t even know what a blueprint is.’ 

% The Rat-face hits the man m the chair and again I feel 
pam. But I shouldn’t feci pam ... 1 shouldn’t; I know I 
shouldn’t! Impossible and stupid that a body— that body 
tied to the chair- -should make me feel pain. It's all 
because of something I've forgotten that I feel pain . . . 
pain when the man in the chair is hit ... A body, my 
body . . . something I have got into and thought of as 
myself, rlTat’s why 1 feel pam. 

. . . Stupid that I should be huit. Stupid! Unnecessary ! 
Untrue 1 Something gone terribly wrong to let it hurt 
me. Stupid! Stupid! Stupid! Wiong! Wrong! 

It is like being at the bottom of a well. I’ve been at the 
bottom of a Well mice I found myself oil the ship. I’ve 
slipped into something that isn’t me . . . isn't true . . . 
something that can hu 1 and frighten . . . 

Far away l see them cutting open mv clothes and my 
luggage. But that doesn’t hurt. No, it doesn't hurt when 
they tear clothes, only when tl ey tear the thing on the 
chair, the thing I think is me, stupidly, falsely. 

Crystals lynig on the table. They've /ound them long 
ago but they w ant something else, something blue, a print, 
d blueprint, a blue' thing l don't have— don’t know about. 

It is terrible and w rong to think those bodn ^ can. hurt . . . 
Do their bodies hurt? If I lut them would they hurt, or is 
hurting something only for me? They must know the 
man on the chair could be hurt or they wouldn’t do 
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these evil things. So perhaps they can be hurt, too*. . . 

Could Bunny be hurt? That gentle lively body ? Could 
it feel like this? 

Yes, yes, all these bodies can be hurt. That’s what’s 
wrong; that’s what’s so unnecessary, only because I’ve 
forgotten. 

The Rat-face is right over the man on the chair, 
through whom 1 see the ugly eyes, the twisted mouth and 
I feel afraid —afraid that a face could look like this. And 
yet 1 know r how to stop it. The man on the chair doesn’t 
know r , but I know there is a thing I could do (I, not the 
man on the chair), a simple thing, a true, a mighty thing 
that could make these grinning monsters helpless, as if a 
certain effort made in a certain w T ay would paralyse them, 
break my bonds, fade them out like wisps of a bad dream. 
But the man on the chair who thinks he is riie doesn’t 
know 7 this, and he is getting so far away*! caift help 
him ... far away . . . tailing away and falling away and 
not hurting me any more . . . 

But he come* back. He comes back and becomes me 
again and 1 see all the mess around me; the torn clothes, 
the ripped-up luggage and the evil faces peering down and 
one throwing water in mv face and the same ugly voice 
saying something . * . 

The man in the chair who is me says: ‘There isn’t a 
blueprint — I don’t know — don’t know — ’. 

A voice, near and close, says: ‘Look mister, stop being 
so goddan^ .smart. We’re not tired. We can go on like 
this till you get wise. And if wc get tired others will take 
over, right on round die clock — round the clock.' 

Then, somewhere in the noise, a bell rings, and some- 
where I think I see someone speaking to one of those 
telephones, then an enormous exploding silence. 
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The faces are re-appearing, arc looking at me . . . 
They’re n%t smiling now, they’re frightened. They are 
frightened of something . . . frightened of me. This has 
something to do with the telephone ringing. That's why 
they are afraid. 

When they see me awake and looking at them, the 
Rat-face shambles towards me: ‘Gee, mister, we’re sorry: 

we didn’t know \ 

• ‘Only did what we w is told ’ 

‘Boss says to get the blue punt ’ 

‘Neva said how to get it’ 

‘Didn’t know who \ou was' 

Rat-face again* ‘We gotta get )cu cleaned up and 
outta here — ‘That’s what boss sa\s, “Clean him up and 
fix him up nice", lie sivs.’ 

‘Boss 3 Who is boss 3 ’ 

‘I )on’t ask questions if \ on know w hat’s good for you/ 
Tiles . . „ something "him . . . i bathroom . . . the man 
on the chair bung dragged into a bathroom . . . not to 
hurt him; to clean him. Don’t resist: let them clean you. 

Something cold and soothing on my head, something 
hot and good m my mouth . . . Thc\ take the cold thing 
awa). 

‘Leave it *’ 

Tht\ put it back. It feels gv >d and 1 keep it there till 
they get impatient 
‘Boss saas to get \ou outta here 1 ’ 

The) help me dicss. The) are awkward and stupid and 
trying haul to help me feel better. They’ve stopped 
hurting me so 1 don’t have to think of the blue thing I’ve 
forgotten, any more. 

No, I’m not angiy with them. Can’t hate a toad for 
bemg ugly. Can’t hate tliuigs like these for not being 
human beings . . . They walk m deep sleep and are stirred 
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only by violence. Frightened creatures, they have ntver 
looked into the sun. 

‘Where's my luggage?’ 

Shamed faces produce it — what’s Jeft of it. Shamed 
ape-faces have been very thorough, but shamed awkward 
grinning ape faces have foul’d nothing. 

Til just take the shirts.’ 

Another stupid ingratiating grin and clumsy hands 
make a clumpy parcel. ‘There, sir, leal fincy, giftt 
wrapped.’ 

Rat-face gives me the crystals. 

‘You’re grwng me these?’ 

‘We was told to give y ou everything.” 

‘Even these?' 

‘I veiythiDg.' 

‘So I’ll lead you to my fnends, is that what'yoiu boss 
thinks r' 

‘Sec lieu. Mister I utterw orth, if vou know what's 
good for you 5 top askiiK questions Just get outta here 
before that phone rings again and someone changes Ins 
mind.’ 

‘Yeah, you w..nt to iret outta here before he does that. 
You got u> 11 l plcnt\ trouble.” 

The faces nod m aguemait; they look intensely sorry 
for themselves. 

‘We'll help you to the street.' 

‘If you're going to follow me, just say so. It would 
be easiu aj} round.’ 

‘Wc ain't gonna follow you, are we, boys?’ 

Grunts of assent. 

‘No one’s gonna follow you.’ 


Outside now, outside m the grey clef* of a street. 
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outside and alone and nowhere to go; alone and shut in 
by harsh scaring grey cliffs, hysterical towers, insanity of 
windows, hemmed in and pressed down by ugly primitive 
violence, bestial pointless violence; cannot shake it off. . . 
It is still with me, m my head, in the cliffs, in the screaming 
windows, the stinking traffic; hemmed m, hemmed in. 
I feel I’ve been swimming in a sewer . . . 

All those windows . . . 

People inside them. People like me, or not like me? 
Do they get hint like this or are tlnw different? Swimming 
in a sewer . . still in a m wer . . stdl m a sewer . . . camiot 
shake it off . . . Am I bang follow id- Don’t know, head 
hurts too much to tlunk . . . Take a taxi ... It says ‘Taxi’ 
on the top, so I know it’s a taxi . . . 

‘Where to? 1 don t km*\\ or one. Just dnvc me 
around. Open all tin windows 1 ’ 

The dirver is won ltd at nn appearance. Yes, he’s upset 
to sie me look like this ... So tins man is different. It 
woines him to see another man hurt. Here is hope. 
Hcie is one man who isn’t like them, a min who w'ants 
to In Ip, v ho duxes me to a place he savs is a diug store, 
who takes me inside because he wants to help. 

The man in the drug-ston, white like the uuise, white 
like Doitoi Shuttlecock, lias a kind face, is worried about 
my cuts and goes to get some t ings he sax > xvill help me. 
Strange place, this diug-stote . . People eating at one 
end, and people buying tilings at the other end to take 
away the paim thcv’xe got tiom eating too i]juch at the 
hrst end. Thousuids of bottle* and packages, and things 
to take, and ndxert cements telling you how ill you are 
to make you take them. 

I le offers me i choice of many tilings. 

‘Do they all haw the same effect?’ 

‘Sure ’ 
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‘Then why have so many?’ 

‘Drugs are a billion dollar business’, he saysl*vith pride. 

I buy something* to please him, for he has been kind. 
But I don’t need it now for I remember a better way of 
stopping the hurt . . .When I have done that I feel tired 
but at peace. I can walk out mto the street and not be hurt 
by the enormity of it. It no longer matters. 

Now I like walking, for I know the thousands in the 
streets are not like the monsters but like the taxi dnver, 
and like the kind man in the drug-store who was sad to 
sec me hurt. These thousands I know are the normal man, 
die man 1 have come to help. 1 can look at them and be 
at peace with them; with mysdf. Soon the cliff-streets 
end and there are trees and rocks and a small lake, and 
children playing and people sitting m the sun. And a 
little way away aie a low of tali glittuing buAdmgs that 
seem to have something to do wnth me aifd die reason 
I came here. These buildings are not places of danger so 
I can go and look at them and sec what the) w T ant to do. 
They seem harmless enough, and the people coming m 
and out seem friendly, and none of them are interested in 
me. 1 stop h\ a dooiway as 1 see the w r ord ‘HoiLik 

A hotel o a place where you can stay, can lie down and 
rest and not be troubled by other people. So I walk into 
a huge busy lull. Men in giey uniforms look at me sus- 
piciously and one come% o\er and asks if he can help me, 
but 1 don’t think he ically wants to help. 

‘I wouljl like to stay here and rest a little while.’ 

‘See the clerk at the reception desk.’ 

lie points out a man in a grey suit behind a long tabic. 
I speak to this man who is not very fucndly. Perhaps I 
have tome to die wrong place. These men don’t like 
me . . . d.ingcr. 

‘Where’s your baggage?’ 
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*l«m airaid it got lost on the way trom the docks/ 

He docsii’t like me, is suspicious just because of my 
appearance. He can only see my clothes, my crumpled 
clothes, not me. 

‘This hotel is full — No, 1 couldn’t suggest another — 
Downtown maybe/ 

‘But I w r ant to stay here, not down-town/ 

‘Did you make a reservation/ 

# ‘l don't know: did 1/ 

‘Who are you/ 

‘Lutterworth, }ohn Lutterworth/ 

‘Lutterworth / 

‘Have you nothing for me?* I don't know why I said 
this; the words simply came into nn head and 1 said them. 

‘f very much doubt it/ Grudgingly he turns away and 
looks threftigh a lot of papers— letters, 1 think. 

‘You folm Ilollings Lutterworth?’ 

‘ Yes/ 

He hands over a long, thick envelope. 

‘For me? Aie you sure?’ 

‘If that’s your name/ 

‘But I only just made up my mind to come here/ 
‘You asked me if I h.al anything for you!’ He’s getting 
cross. 

‘Then who left this?’ 

‘Couldn't say!' 

‘But who knew ! was coming here? 1 didn’t know 
myself. 1 don’t even know the name of this hotel/ 

‘The Sherry Plaza!’ Offended now, and more sus- 
picious. ‘And how do I know you’re the fellow that 
• letter’s for? Where’s your identification? Yeah, your 
papers, some identification ?’ 

‘I’ve a passport, if that’s what you mean/ 

‘Let’s sec it then/ 
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He studies it, grunts, seems satisfied. 

So I, the reality, am not a reality without a hit of paper 
that says so; not a, man unless something else says he is. 
Nothing is what it seems. 

I tear open the envelope. 

Nothing. 

Nothing but nine one hundred dollar bills. No note, 
no message, only some money. 

Disappointed and bewildered I turn to leave when the 
clerk voice calls after me. The clerk face has changed now, 
smiling and helpful, and the clerk voice is friendly and 
ingratiating. 

Tm sorry, sir, but we ha\e to be careful, you know/ 
He laughs svm pathetically: ‘Reckon you’re lucky they 
didn’t <u.t these otf you/ 

‘Who/ 

‘Well, you’ve been m a fight, haven t )ou? 

‘Does it still show / 

‘Sure does. Tell you what, sir: why don’t you take a 
room and rest awhile? I'll send th*' house physician and 
the massuit right on up. We’ve steam baths, too; the 
best m town/ 

‘I thought \ou were full/ 

‘Yeah -but 1 jim remembered there’s a good suite in 
the Tower vacant; seventy- five dollars plus tax. sound- 
proof, too/ 

T lust want one quiet room/ 

‘Roony Thirty dollais, on the thiity-sccond floor, 
ovei looking the paik. Could gi\ e you one with a private 
terrace so you won’t hear the tiaffic/ 

‘That sounds very good. Thank you. I'll take it. Now- 
I need some new clothes and a suitcase/ 

‘Why don’t you get some rest, and I’ll have die tailor 
come to see you/ 
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‘Vfcu’re very kind/ 

‘Not at dll, sir; this is the Sherry Plaza 1 / 


Sleep, and in the dozing twilight a man with strong, 
supple fingers eases away the aches in the bod} that tried 
to be John Lutterworth: sleep and supple fingers and a 
place that is hot and wet and soothing, where men 
gearing towels do all they can ior a stupid painful body. 

Sleep and a doctor, a doctoi who says he is a specialist 
in repamng the ravages of celebrations that get out of 
hand. But I don't really need him lor I am already finding 
out how to be imsdi again. So that by morning 1 can 
really enjoy the breakfast they serve on my terrace for 
me; out on nn ten«u.e alone m the sun. 

A hoy uf a buttoned suit bungs me a letter. A message? 

1 he litter 1 hast l veil waiting foi ? 

The hoy is evidently impressed lor it was sent round 
by hand and on its stiH eh an covering a legend sa)s. 

Cl ORA I Oil (e)ttPORAlIONf 
oma oi i lii \icr-PRisii>LNr 

The boy is waiting lor me to do something. 

‘Wh\ aie you waiting-' 

‘Tip/ 

‘Nothing like coming to the ooint/ 

‘That's right/ 

‘I'm rather new here. How much should I ejivcjyou? 
Two dollais enough?’ 

The youth considers looks at the lotte,, concludes my r 
•offer acceptable, pockets it, leas.- whistling. 

The letter is handwritten and polite, asking me to 
lunch with Ilaslcy B. Wtdlow, Vice-President ot Global 
Oil . . . Would I call at my convenience . . . 
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I call. 

Charming girl voice answers respectfully!' Would I 
care to lunch today > I would? That’s just dandy . . . 
Mr Widlow will be so very delighted. His car will call 
for me at a quarter of one. 

At last I shall know why an English clcctiomcs engineer 
(according to his passport) should come to America 
with some ciystals (costume jewellery, accoidmg to the 
expert scientific opinion of Piofcssor McPherson).: 
ci)stals ot such impoitaiicc that I am beaten up on 
landing. I mi} also leim whv 1 walk into the first hotel 
I see to find someone Ins left me the best put of a 
thoimnd dollars. Pei haps that was Mr Widlow \ way of 
saving ‘Welcome to America’. Wc shill see. 

At half past twelve I again count m\ crystals. Still 
scvcnlv -seven just as those thugs found than'. . . 

Oil . . So tins h is something to do with 01 T . . . 

Oil .. 

At twenty to one 1 take them dowustans and have the 
people in giev r suits lock them up whtie tlnv will be 
safe. And at a qu irtcr to one I am vvluskcd iway in a vast 
Widlow car that is studded with little buttons You piess 
theTn aid things htppcn, windows opin and shut, seats 
move about, lights ge> on and off, music comes emt e*t 
holes, and a low of bottle s and glasses comes out thiough 
a panel. I ha\e liaidly finished piessmg all the buttons 
before we arrive at a huge tower cilled ‘(Jlobal Oil 
BtuUhng^ This, mote thui the car, nils me that by their 
standaiels Mr Widlow must be a veiy imp 'riant pci soil. 
A lofty cnt r ancc hall, high and like a temple, a stories of 
polite officials and a private guaidcd elevator soinng 
up to die fifty -third floor. The fifty-third floor scenes 
to be occupied entirely by Mr Widlow and comely girls 
seated at impressive tables or gliding silently over carpets 
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thattfhift under foot. An older lady in glasses leads me 
through slicing doors to an impressive room made almost 
entirely of glass. The effect is start! mg; it is like coming 
suddenly upon a working model of a tiny city stretched 
out below the huge plate window®. 

A large man rises from the largest table I have seen 
and strides towards me smiling. 

‘Mr Lutteiworth * ft’s good of you to come. I surely 
cjo appreciate it ,J A powerful handshake, an over- 
pow eung welcome. 

A big man, wide and wide-faced, no hair on his head, 
an immense head, pow* iful eves — the man I came all this 
way to meet??? 

Careful 1 

‘Whit’ll \ on h tve i R\c, Bourbon, Scotch?’ 

‘Do yoi%ha\c some fruit juice 3 Orange:’ 

‘You kidding 5 ' He bangs me on the back and laughs. 

‘Doctor’s oidc i C 

He’s studying me careiulk. lnterestmg face, wide face, 
small thin smiling mouth, but covei up the mouth and 
look at lus e \ cs . the\ give' tin filing theCve never 
smiled. 

‘How long have vou been under doctoi > orders, Mr 
Luttciwoitli 

‘Ncail) a week.' 

‘A wick?’ A flicls i, a slight movement near the small 
thin mouth. That wasn't tin answer he’d expected. 

‘Well, \ou look in pietty good shape to me. Hoyr do 
)ou find New Yoik?’ 

‘Very hospitable. You should have seen the reception 
# I had.' 

Again that sm ill fheket — a flicker of suppressed 
amusement . . . 

‘So you ha\c frunds here?’ 


l) 
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‘They may have been somebody’s friends, certainly not 
mine!’ 

Quickly he changes the subject. ‘I thought we’d lunch 
up here. I could take you to “Twenty-one” but there’s 
too much noise to talk and sir, I really want to talk to 
you.’ 

‘There’s many dungs I want to talk about to you, too.' 
Now it’s my turn to smile at a secret joke. I shan’t tell 
him about my lost memory ... not until 1 know who he 
is . . . if he is. 

Hasley Widlow is waiting for me to say something 
important, so 1 dehbeiateh make small talk until doors 
open, waiters and gleaming rrollcys glide in, and Widlow 
seats me at a minor banquet. 1 feel he is not the ty pc to 
waste time with slight comcisation and that he is 
impatient to tonic lo the point. 

lie is o tiding me some wme. 

‘Sure I can't tempt you*’ 

I shake my head. 

‘Quite right 1 You obey doctors. You’ic a very import- 
ant man.’ 

‘In what wa\ ?’ 

He laughs loudly. L What w.n ? What way, he says! 
That’s good! Hut’s nall\ good 1 ’ C onfidentially . ‘Come 
on, John, I know what bungs you ova. 1 know your 
secret. Why do you dunk l asked you up heie today 

‘Wacn’t you expecting me*’ 

‘S^ire, I was expecting you!’ 

. . . /"ySjv him about the mom v . . . 

‘You didn’t leave anything for me at my hotel?' 

‘Why', no. No, we didn't leave anything at the Sheriy.^ 
Thought you’d be at the Waldorf.’ 

‘Why die Waldorf?' 

‘It’s more usual. I Jut die Sherry’s a fine hotel.’ 
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‘You really had no idea I'd be staying there?’ 

‘None a? ^11. Matter of fact, we had trouble tracing 
you.' * 

‘But you wrre expecting me m New York?' 

‘Heard you were on the ship. If I’d had a little more 
time 1 could have received you better.’ 

... So he knew about the ship . . . but not about the 
nine hundred dollars . . . (Jo carefully . . . don't tell him 
too much. 

‘Sv>rry to hear you had a bit of an accident on the boat. 
Was it bad?’ 

‘Not really bad. Just inconvenient.’ 

‘You don’t suspect an accident on purpose, do you?' 

‘ft nev^r occuti' d to me nil yesterday.’ 

‘Coul 1 be. you know, with the tilings you're carrying 

Ol 1? cfnnt <»n, John, no med to look at me like that. 

I know what \ou’r<. sJlinj; and I’m r^.tdy to buy. You 
can foigct any otlid offer > you'ee had: no one cm touch 
whit Global's prepan d to infer. No sir, no one!’ 

1 say nothing - • • nothing I c m say without betraying 
my iguoiaiue. 1 le waits for nn to spe^k, then continues: 
‘Yon cmi be too car fill. It struck me you may have 
been bit on the he ul and robbed ot something?’ 

‘Like what*’ 

‘Papers — i blueprint 

. . . that bluepnnt 1 . . . 

‘A blueprint ot wliat?’ 

He smiles again. 

‘You don't need to play cautious with me. We want 
to make you an offer— and a biv one.’ 

• ‘I> it realh so important?' 

‘One thing I like about you Britishers is your sense of 
humour. That dry way you have of belittling tilings. 
Reckon 1 must try it some day O.K., John, I’ll lay it 
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right on die line. If this thing works, we*!! pay half a 
million down, and royalties to be agreed/ . 

‘I can’t help laughing 

‘All right; if half a million’s not enough we’ll talk 
again. But you won’t find anyone else paying our kind of 
money/ 

T m not laughing at you, Mr Widlow. I’m laughing at 
myself. Here you arc offering me fortunes when I don’t 
have anything to sell/ 

‘No* — Then maybe this will show you we’re m a 
better bargaining position than you think/ 

He gets up and unlocks a small drawer m Ins desk, 
returning with something m Ins hand. lie throws them 
dow r n on the dnnng tabic; tv/o small rainbows of 
gleaming crystal. 'See those, John. We’ve Ind them 
quite some time. No, these aren’t yours. Wejiouglit them 
fairly in good faith/ 

‘From us*' 

‘Not from } ou, no. From someone right here m this 
counuy. We thought they were the only oms until 
you cimc along with y our seventy -seven just like it. 
So you sec, Mistu, we can plav tough if we want to. 
But \vc don't work that way. No, sn. And now Fm sure 
you’ll appreciate that half a million is a ver) geneious 
offei ? 

. . . Seventy-s even he said . . . important . . . remember 
it . . . seventy not seventy -c^ht . . . 

‘Ha^vou want to buy mine'’ 

‘Not necessary. We can make all we w mt when we’ve 
cracked the formula/ 

‘And have you?’ 

‘We’re making progress — making progress. But what 
wc do want is the blueprint or a working model that goes 
with it.’ 
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This is it ! he’s waiting . . . waiting for me to say 
something. 

‘Mr Widlow. It’s no use playing with you. Whatever 
this tiling is 1 don’t have it.’ 

‘But you can get it: get us a blueprint, that’s all we 
want, just the blueprint/ 

‘No.’ 

'Why not?’ 

. ‘Because I don’t even know what it is or what it looks 
like. 

hor a moment the mask breaks, cracks into cold rudiless 
fury; is quickly controlled. 

‘But you must know it! Goddamit! You’re the 
inventor 1 ’ 

Stunned . . . am stunned for a moment ... I the 
invcntoi Slid don’t even know what I’ve invented . . . 

Then lie smiles, fatherly and kind: ‘Sure, boy, sure I 
understand your caution. That’s what 1 like about you. 
You don’t go around blabbing your big mouth off like 
some of our guys. Sure I respect your wisdom.’ He 
pauses and expands: ‘But you can trust me. I’m your 
friend.’ 

‘But how do you know I’m an inventor, and how do 
you know what I’ve m vented*’ 

‘Only Number One on flu project would have all 
those crystals with him. Wouldn’t he?’ 

I cede his point. 

‘And only Number One would know the ;*hole 
formula and the method of operation/ 

‘Am I N umbei One?’ 

‘Well, an nt you?’ 

‘I don’t suppose it would convince you if I denied it/ 

‘Son, you needn’t hedge. I’m on your side. I want to 
help you place this and make it the biggest thing since 
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Papa Daimler produced the first internal combustion 
engine/ 

‘Truthfully I can’t see how 1 could be of use to 
you/ 

‘That’s good! That’s nally good!’ He laughs, a 
shocking laugh. ‘A man who produces a motor that will 
decrease gas consumption by two thousand per cent says 
he’s no use to us 

‘A motor/ 

. . . Play lum . . . get it out of him . . . 

‘Well, maybe not a motor exactly; a small attachment 
to the carburcttoi, to be more precise/ 

Shrug . . . shrug as if it w ere nothing . . . 

’Two thousand per cenr 1 ’ lie hollows. ‘That means an 
auto normally getting fifteen to the gallon should he 
able to run time hundred nnlo to the gallon, or right 
across the Stites on one tmkUil. Do you estimate what 
that would mean 5 ’ 

. . . Of i nui se ..." see wlnt it would mean in a 
flash . . . 

To r one thing it would mu n height cost-> would go 
down drastically and hf would be made much easiei for 
many millions . . . p utfculaily m the uudci-ful countries/ 

. . . Yes, 1 know about those countries, and they have 
plenty to do wnth why I am hen . . . plenty. 

He thumps my back. ‘John, y'ou’ie a man atte'i my 
own heart, unselfish, idealistic, a tiue human being. I’m 
all the undei-ful legions. Say, do you know 

what Global gave last year to the Ganges Valley Rice 
Scheme? — I’ll nil you what we gave. We gave two 
bundled thousand dollars. And do you know what they 1 

did with that two hundred thousand dollars? They 

bought fond with it Surplus wheat the American farmer 
couldn’t soil/ 
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‘And with this gadget the food could be transported 
much cheaper.’ 

‘Yes; it’s 1 swell invention. It’s great! It’s terrific! It’s 
so big that only something as big as Cxlobal can handle it !* 

‘How do you piopose to go about it?’ 

‘You leave that to us f We’ve had this kind of tiling 
turn up before, economy carbuiettors, new type fuel 
atomiser >. We buy one up every few years — and we pay 
well 

‘And has theie been an improvement m gas consump- 
tion?’ 

Ik laughs, mist thing my ignorance for sarcasm: ‘Hell, 
no! You’ve got to go caieful v\irh these tilings. You can’t 
just have Gcneiai Motors fit them to next gear’s models 
as if it \\ ere a m w tvps transmission or a snazzier bumper. 
You gtit to handle this kind of tiling caiefully, very care- 
fully Wh\, vv< \e had i milhon-dollar lcscarch depart- 
ment working on them for tin last twenty years.’ 

‘Then, suicly, you’ve got results without new inventors 
coming in?’ 

‘Couise w l have: ilute’s little we don’t know about 
improved gas consumption. Why, nght now — before 
those tubes of youis earn*. on the scent, we eould have 
piod ue ed a motoi that would do one bundled miles to 
the gallon. But what good wm Id that do-’ 

1 fe pauses as if v uting loi mt to answer. 

‘I’ll tell you what it would do, John. It would put a 
lot of pi. ople out of woih, people with w ives and faynhts 
to suppoit. I ittk men and big men, ill the wax u<*>wn the 
line.’ 

‘Temporuily, peihips, and o 4 ' m oil.’ 

‘John, do \ou know what would happen if news of this 
gimmick e\cn leaked euit- — I’ll tell yem what would 
happen. Oil slme's would diop eighty oi ninety per cent. 
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There’d be a panic to sell. And if Global dived, Standard 
Oil could follow, and all the little companies! too. And 
if oil fell, do you know what that would me'an? It would 
mean a market crash; and 1 mean a crash — a crash like 
twenty-nine. Think of it, John; half the country unem- 
ployed, bread lines, plants closed — Communism !’ 

He sits back, moved by his own eloquence. 

Tm telling you, son, w’c’re handling dynamite, and 
we’ve got to handle it safe.’ 

‘You mean suppress it?’ 

‘I never said that. All I’m saying is that revolutionary 
inventions have got to be handled safe and slow — You 
can’t just put a thing like this on the market and expect 
everyone to live happy ever after. Oh, no* You’ve got 
to introduce it slowly and carefully. I've got the finest 
team of economists m the country working Jo: me, and 
I’m not doing a thing without them thinking good and 
hard; that’s what they’re paid for.’ 

‘How long would you wait?’ 

‘Ten— twenty years. Maylx* we’d make a start m 
aviation with trans-continental bombeis. Cut down the 
fuel and step up the bomb load. Yes, that might be die 
best way to stait— b<*st for everybody.’ 

‘But you wouldn t do that without your experts 
approving?’ 

‘Sure thing, 1 wouldn’t. Ami not without consulting 
Lsso and Texaco and the 1 other big boys either. We may 
be n^als, but wt don’t cut each other’s throats. No, sir: 
wc’rc civilised and we act democratically.’ 

‘I low do I come into it?’ 

‘Write your own figure.’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘Son, if my information's correct, there’s others just as 
anxious to get the secret as wc are and 1 don’t mean 
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only* American firms. No, I don’t mean this side of the 
Iron Curtain. — I’m an American. First and foremost I’m 
an American; and it’s my solemn duty to see this impor- 
tant invention does not fall into enemy hands. Come, 
John, you’re British: you’re our ally and friend. You 
know you’ve got to work with us.’ 

I pause, there’s something else I must find out. . . . 

‘Are you quite sure I’m the only man with the secret?’ 

£ Oh, you mean Minovsky? Glad you mentioned him/ 

‘Who’s Minovsky?' 

lie looks ar me sternly. 

‘Son, you wouldn’t fool me?’ 

‘1 don’t go around fooling people.’ 

‘You mean, you really truthfully mean to tell me you 
don’t know Minovsky?’ 

‘No/ 

Widlow is silent, speechless except for a suppressed 
oath. 

‘But if you didn’t give them to him, who did?’ 

‘Gave what to him?’ 

‘These these goddam crystals; these two here. Jese! 

If you didn’t give them to Minovsky, that’s bad. Now 
we don’t know how many mobs are in on it/ 

‘Who's Minovsky — a Russian ?’ 

‘I’ll tell you. Don’t get excited, keep calm, don’t get 
excited! Minovsky’s a crank, a pollack, I think, living in 
California and just about the damndest trickiest customer 
yon ever had to deal with. He had a couple of $hese 
things in his possession when we first got "wind of 
them.’ 

# ‘Perhaps he’s the inventor?’ 

‘The guy’s no technician; could hardly drive a nail in 
straight. Sits about most of the time writing cockeyed 
philosophy thar no one will publish. He lives up on top 
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of a mountain, a kind of hermitage; but since my boys 
went theie he won’t see anyone. Sets the dergs on you 
and calls m die troopcis the moment you s&t foot on his 
ground.’ 

‘That shouldn’t worry you !’ 

‘The Hoopers don’t. But nave you ever tried dealing 
with a crackpot?’ 

‘Why bother, if you’ve got his crystals?’ 

‘To get the blucprm*, of course.’ 

‘There’s only one thing I can't understand, Here you 
are offering me a half a million dollais for an invention 
you’ve nt\ci tiled our. You don’t c\ui kne>w it works’. 

‘Payment will he nude on conclusion of the first 
suceessful test.’ 

‘But \ou’ve ne\ei oen sexn it. All \ou’vc seal arc a 
few c 1 \ stals which I w as assured on the ship b^ a gt title man 
of gieat scientific leammg au onl\ costume jewellery.’ 

Widlow explodes, lauHmig. 

‘Costume jeweller) 1 Isn’t that just like a knowall 
scientist for \om If I pinned all my hopes on these 
technicians— oh, no oflence, of course , —I’d not be wheie 
I am todiU.’ He conies up behind me, placing a he\ivy 
hand oil shonldet. His \oice ehops, lx comes almost 
gentle. John,’ le sa\s softl\ ‘Do you behewe in Other 
Things- Au \ou a sc off « r, oi do you know of the “(neat 
Bc)ond”-’ 

lk ton I cm nply he answers ‘Because I do. And 1 
doujtfthcri \ a man m my position today who’s a 
matcnari^t. No, si i, materialism and atheism's a fool’s 
game Wh\, (wen those nooks m the Kieinlm ha\c their 
tame mediums and astiologers, mark my woids. Read , 
youi lustoiy * Tvcry court had its soothsayers and 
prophets, and good ones, too. They had to be good, or 
heads t >llcd. No one with our responsibility can afford 
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value of acfvice from another plane/ 

Tm not an atheist, Mr Widlow: at least, I don’t feel I 
am; but what’s it got to do with our pioblcm?’ 

‘Emerald Van Elb — Ever heard of her?’ 

I shake my head. 

‘One of the best mediums alive. Told me the exact 
date the Korean Wu w is going to end. Gave us time to 
prepare/ 

‘How docs she lit into this*' 

‘Emerald used to be a disciple of Minovsky; but they 
split after a quaircl Minovsky accused her of faking. 
’Com sc, the man was jealous he couldn’t do it himself. 
So she broke with him md set up her own gioup. You 
should sec the lovely tunplc tluyvc got there now out 
in California. I give lui the c ish to set it up. She’s a good 
woman, is I mu aid, one of the best. Po you know I’ve 
already made a twa hundud patent capital gam on my 
original investment?’ 

Foi the hist time something in me violently objects to 
Mr Widlow \ philosoph). Somehow I never regarded 
the All-bath ei as a him of cosmic investment trust. 

Widlow continues 

‘bm< laid found the hrst tube*' >ne day when Minovsky 
had gone dowu to 1 os AngeVs to lectuie. She was 
clairvoyant enough to know they wue important, as 
soon as she held them in her lnnd. She was hurt, I can 
tell you, ieal hint that he’d kept them fiom hci.^r^frav. 
on Ins it turn she asked a lot of questions 1 1 e accused her 
of stealing the tubes N atm ally, sV got mad at him and 
* he got mad at hei ; so the outcome is, she p ichs her bags 
and leaves. But Mino\ sky’s a fool. He ncedn’r think he 
coulel keep anything secret fiom a girl hkc Fmerald. Oh, 
no! Once she’s well aw r ay from his false vibiation, she’s 
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able to get a clear message as to just what those tub& are. 
Now Emerald’s an old friend and a loyal &ne, so she 
planes off to New York, and before Mister Ehas Minov- 
sky knows what’s happened, those tubes of Ins arc sitting 
right here in my safe.’ 

Oil boss ... a medium, a crank all mixed up in the 
dung 1 have to do . . . He must be telling the truth. No 
one could invent such a fantastic stoiy . . . 

‘But wlieic did Minovsky get the tubes?’ 

‘That’s what we’d all like to know.’ 

‘You’re sure he didn’t invent them?’ 

‘He couldn't! 1 told you the man can’t dnve a suaight 
nail. Someone gave diem to him, and 1 figured that 
someone must be you.’ 

‘The name’s faintly funiliai.’ 

Then you Jo know him*' 

‘Where did you sis he lives?* 

‘California, atop Mount Ramolap.’ 

. . . Mount Ramolap . . . Remember that . . . Impor- 
tant . . . 

‘Why anyeMic should bung him into it beats me.— Arc 
you sure you didn t?’ 

. . . Not suit of anything . . . could have done . . . 
don’t know . . . 

‘Because , it you did, it was the dam stupidest thing a 
guy could do.’ 

’And if 1 didn't 5 ' 

didn’t, we’ve got to find out who did and 
when he got tlmn.’ 

‘Should I go and see him, find out, make sure?’ 

‘Yeah you could do that. But I’d much rather you* 

sat down and prepared me that blueprint.’ 

‘I’ll need to see Minovsky first.’ . . . Yc' play for time 
. . . play for tune . . anything . . . 
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‘Jtfc’s a tricky customer/ 

. . . Mafbc he is . . . but lie may know something . . . 

‘I’ll have to think over your offer. It's too big to be 
rushed/ 

‘There isn’t all the time in the world/ 

‘I must have some time. There’s more to this than 
you know/ 

‘Such as what?’ 

‘Will you give me till the end of the week/ 

He is about to begin a new tirade when he checks 
himself, becoming quiet and paternal. ‘All right, boy. 
You take a few days to think it over. Convince yourself 
you’re doing right to play with us. But believe me, any 
other people you may have in mind won’t be able to 
touch our oiler/ 

‘T wasn’t thinking of other ofteis/ 

‘Doesn’t matter; doesn’t matter/ His voice is so gentle; 

‘You see, we always get what we want one way or 

another/ 


Back to my hotel n mi and tlvnk . . . Widlow is not 
the man . . . not the one I came to see . . . another bad 
surprise, another type of human being ... a ruthless man 
pretending to be kind, so Ik* can get what he wants 
without trouble . . . Trouble if he doesn’t get it. . . . 

I go down to the lobby to an airline desk. 

‘How long does it take to get to California?’ 

‘About eleven hours/ 

‘I’d like to go today’ . . . and to get away from New 
• York, a wav from Widlow and the mounting suspicions 
... If Widlow did what I think he did, I can’t get far 
enough away from lmn . . . 

‘What part of California, sir?’ 
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‘Mount Ramolap. Ever hear of it?’ 

The girl considers: ‘Well, the quickest waj would be 
to go to Los Angeles and drive from there. It’s about a 
hundred nnles away/ 

‘And how far’s Los Angers from New York?’ 

‘Nearly three thousand miles/ 

‘But that's as far as I’ve come from England/ 

. . . For that matter, may as well go back to Fngland 
and stait looking there. . . . ‘Only eleven hours, did you 
say?’ 

‘By plane/ 

‘Oh, yes, by plane. Of course.’ 

‘We cui book vou on a Right at five-thirty from 
Idlevuld/ 

‘Aie th.se phn< s safe 9 ’ 

She laughs at that. She thinks it rathei fuftrfv. 

‘Well, \ou rould go by hoi>e and bug^s— or eoveud 
waguii/ 

‘\L\ as well vo tlun/ 

. . . May be Van I lb and Mmovsky will lead me to 
the thing 1 h ivc to do be foie Widlow finds our . . . 
Wnllow . . 

. . . Hide's more to tins than a hid sivei . . . The 
tiling I've come to do is biggu thin Widlow . . . bigger 
than Globa! . . . bigger thin ill tin oil companies put 
togethej . . . lfs going to change the woild. . . . It’s 
going to . . . Cartful* Mustn't dunk like this! . . . that 
feefth tr of going-up ... of suddiiily getting larger than 
the a\ oi Id . . . stop it . . . it's dangeious. It's only a lesult 
of getting knocked on the. head. . . . 

1 pay my bill and \ boy puts in) new bag in a waiting • 
car, a Lu ge black car full of buttons 

‘Ready to make the plane, Mr Luttcrwoith, sir?’ 

‘1 think the re's soi le mistake; this is Mr Widleiw’s car/ 
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‘Mr Widlow wants me to drive you to the airport/ 

Man get* out and opens the door for me. 

‘Going to L.A.? Nice city. You’ll like it there. If 

you see Mrs Van Bib, Mr Widlow says to pay her his 
best respects/ 

Before I can protest lie has pushed me gently inside and 
got m beside me. ‘Mr Widlow says you’re to stay at 
the Statlei in the Global Suite, 
company/ 

‘Would it be too much to ask if Mi Widlow knows all 
my plans?’ 

The man considers this tor a long time. 

‘Reckon it could be/ 

Ills complacency makes me angtv. ‘And suppose 1 
don’t like tlie S title l ?’ 

*Mr Widlenv’d be very disappointed if you didn’t, 
wouldn’t he, Abe?’ 

The duvet m>ds: 'He sun would be! lie sine hates 
being disappointed/ 

At the airpoit Abe and his lnuid accompany me to a 
sign which says that no \isitors aie allowed Kvond this 
point. The) nod to the gu.ud and walk straight on past 
the sign, out on to a Luge stietch ofconciete, out to the 
waiting plane. They remain at lie bottom of the steps 
and stand there while 1 find iny *at. Tlnough a win low 
I can see them w. it Jung me, till a sudden muse makes 
the plane shiver . . . Huge w hilling things . . . smoke . . . 
vibration . . . something wrong . . . moment ol paling. . 

But even one else is c\Jm, ejuict in then sc'ats^eidmg, 
talking . . . 

It’s all i ight ... 1 Ins noise is just pait of it. 1 hese flying 
machines make this noise . . . ; on should know that. 

‘Fastc'n your belt please, sir, we’re about to take oil — 
Here, let me show y r ou- -That’s it/ The girl in blue 


Everyth mg’s on the 
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smiles at me like a solicitous aunt smiling at a backward 
child. ‘Is this your first flight ?’ 

*1 suppose It IS.’ 

‘There’s nothing to be aft aid of. Just sit back and enjoy 
yourself. Ring this bell if you want anything.’ 

. . . Gathering speed now . . . extraordinary pushing 
sensation in my back . . . faster, faster . . . the concrete a 
rushing blurt of white . . . the scat picssing harder . . . 
a sudden lift . . . and climbing away . . . 'limbing, 
climbing . . . less noise now . . . 

. . . Beginning to u member the punciple. Those 
w huhng things. They aie angled to product an air 
pressuie m the opposite direction . . . toy lcution of 
fotces this dnws the pi ni<' forwaid until th an flowing 
o\ci and under the winos is sufficient to lift u . . . What 
an cAtnoidmu\ and inefficient w&y ot going about 
it 1 

‘Interesting, mfr it, sir 

’Vet). 

‘Fine view of Minimum coming up ’ 

Down through tin window, the ciowded towers and 
ciuslud hn<j* n of the island citv ... So it\ on an island 
. . . didn’t realise tli it before ... 1 oug lean spikes, sejuut 
white slabs . . . sonic almost beautiful. . . . 

But om towel unlike' the ie>t ... a glcaimmr blue slab 
rising by the watciside ... a blue glass slab set m hwns 
and white stone c . Something about that towu is 
suekknK fiiriliu and important. . . . 

Then the pi uie turns, and it is gone. 

I turn to inspect nn fellow travellers. Some are leading, 
others do/mg, others doing nothing at all. They knenv all. 
about the woneleis of this upper world. The white crags 
and so rated cloud palaces leave them unmtnested and 
cold. T hey ha\c flown before. They aie blase'. 
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some hours later we prepare to land. 

‘Los Angeles already?’ 

The girl in blue smiles at my stupidity. ‘No, sir. This is 
Chicago! Next stop Kansas City. We get to L.A. at 
eleven-thirty Pacific Time.’ 

... so this plane stops on the way? . . . Hadn't thought 
of that. 

Has Witllow thought of ii ? 

He’ll have someone waiting for me at Los Angeles; 
that goes without say mg, but what about Chicago? 
Let’s try and find out . . . 

When wc land, 1 leave the plane and walk around the 
airport as if to stretch my legs, keeping a sharp lookout. 
When they call for us to board the plane I wait till the 
last possible moment so that anyone following me would 
be tempted to act. But nothing happens. If I am watched, 
it is done most skilfully. 

At Kansas City it is different. Not such a large place as 
Chicago. Unlikely to f d anyone here . . . very' unlikely 
... So when the passengers get out, I go with them and 
do not return. Instead, 1 take a ib and drive around the 
city. After some time l make a new reservation from a 
ticket office in a lame hotel. 

‘And what name, nr?' 

. . . The planes carry lists of all passengers . . . Saw*the 
girl ticking them off as wc got in, so I say: 

‘Jones — Herbert Jones.* 

‘Thank y^u, Mr Jones — ’ 'I haw nng-song voice they 
always use — ‘Your plane leaves at twenty-two 
hundred — ’ 

‘When?’ 

E 
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‘Ten o’clock. Limousine service departs from this4iotel 
fifty minutes before flight time. Enjoy your ftrip.’ 

The new plane is almost filled when 1 arrive, but I am 
able to find a scat by a window. A moment later the 
seat beside me is taken by a young man with short fair 
hair, and clear grey eyes set wide apart in a pleasant round 
face. He asks if I mind him sitting by me. I s«i) ‘No, I’d 
be delighted’. I like his voice . . Voices are very import- 
ant . . . I’m going a lot by voices. The way they are pitched 
gives clues to the type of personality. This man is different 
again to those I ha\e met so far. lie doesn’t belong to the 
Widlow type, nor the hotel clerk, nor the taxi drver, nor 
any of the types I met on the ship. lie interests me and I 
want to hear him speak again. 

‘My name’s 1 lerbeit Jones’, ] tell him. 

‘Mine's Warren Radley. Glad to meet you? Mr Jones. 
Going to Los Angeles?' 

. . . I’m right . . it's i good . . . low and well 

pitched . . . an ^vn\ \oi ce . . . an i\ui eharacfei ... I fc’s 
not trying to hide something. 1 like him. 

‘Do you live m California, Mi Radley?’ 

He does. 

1 Ic works there. 

He’s been away on business, and at the moment he can 
hardly wait to g^t back home l o Los Angeles where a 
young and, apparently, incudibh lovely wile eagerly 
awaits him. He has never been aw a) from her since their 
nicNnagc six months ago, and the quicker this plane can 
run hiiirhome the more pleased he will be. 

... I feel sympathy with him . . . You might call it an 
immediate attuncmcnt. so that while he talks I have a 
mental picture of a g:rl like a flame, a tall girl with 
flaming hair, white skin and gieen-grcy eyes in a face like 
a delicate version of his own. He is very happy wntli her. 
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and "this lading that they are happy makes me feel 
slightly less strange and alone. 

He tells me he has been staying with bis wife's mother on 
Long Island. His wife, Selina, was a New Yorker; they 
met two years ago at a Convention (whatever that is); 
took one look at each other, and literally tumbled into 
each other's aims and a suitable contract to make it 
rcspec table. 

‘Funny bow )ou can do that, isn’t it?’ lie asks me: Td 
never sum the gill before, nor she me, but she )ust got 
up and left the beau she was with, and 1 ditched my party 
and we weien’t seen again till we came back from our 
bone) moon.’ 

‘I don’t think it’s at all strange. It should always be like 
that/ 

‘What brings you to California, Mi Jones"’ 

‘I’m m engine ei and there’s someone there I have to 
se'e/ 

‘Well, what do )ou know* I’m in electronics. IVihaps 
1 onilel gneyou some lnlioduetions-’ 

‘I’ll take you up on that/ 

‘Do that —1 was a S ibn pilot in the Korean War. But 
I’m glad I’m out of the An Foico. M) brother-in-law. 
Bob Winding — that’s Sehua's biothci— he’s flying with 
the Navs at San I)r go. At the moment hc\ spending a 
fm lough with us in Los Angeles/ 

.... Korean W<u •» . . . echo theie sonuwheie . . . Has 
to do with the tiling I have to do . . Mustn’t bntiaj my 
ignorance ... Let him talk . . . Imd out dungs . . . 

But he staits about transistor development, and I find 
there is nothing in lus line of reseatdh tli u would lesemble 
my little pieecs of ‘costume jewellery \ 

. . . Trust him . . . you can trust him . . . This is the first 
man you’ve met who you can trust . . . 
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. . . This isn’t an emotion . . . don’t feel ^ thing . . . 
something cold and detached and inviolable says: Trust 
him, he is safe; he .is a friend. 

And do I need a friend ! 

To my delight, he says suddenly: 

"I’d like for you to visit us and meet my wife, if you’re 
not too tied up?’ 

"Thank you, Warren. I should like that very much.’ 

"We’ve gotten a little place up in the Canyons; just 
above the smog level. T told Selma if we were going to 
have kids, I wasn’t going to raise them down in that 
poisonous smog of Los Angeles/ 

‘What's smog?’ 

lie laughs. 

‘Brother, what is smog? You’ll sec quick enough! 
Hell, if they don’t solve the problem soon l!os Angeles 
will have to be abandoned m the next twenty years; 
everyone's lungs will rot— and to thuik ten years back 
it was a blue-skied paradise *’ 

. . . Maybe that's what my jewels’ will do, produce 
vapouilcss combustion, save thousands of people from 
rotting lungs . . . 

Ten o) twenty yeais, Mr Lutterworth . . . You leave all to 
Global ' 

‘Where are you staying, Mr Jones?’ 

"1 had thought of the Statler, but I’m not so sure 
now.’ 

%/c !xc a spare room, if you wouldn’t mind being out 
in the Canyons.’ 

‘From what you tell me, it sounds ideal. But I can’t 
just impose upon you like that.’ 

‘It would be a pleasure and a privilege. You people 
were good to me when I was in Europe. I’d like very 
much for you to stay with us.’ 
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. . . Sta^ with him . . . you’ll be safe there ... no one 
will know . . . and Widlow won’t be able to keep you 
watched . . . 

‘Well — many thanks!’ 

That’s America for you ; full of surprises — some of them 
very pleasant. 

Dinner arrives — a highly efficient dinner, each course 
in a mathematically-calculated compartment of an 
efficient plastic tray. 

Night descends. The cabin lights arc switched out. 
I doze fitfully. 

I awake to find Warren leaning over me, his face glued 
to my window. 

‘Take a look at those things!’ 

He makes room for my face at the port-hole and points 
to a straggling formation of vivid orange-coloured 
objects some distance below us. The ground is invisible, 
but these objects appear to be moving slowly in an 
opposite direction. 

‘What arc they?’ 

‘E don’t know ... I’ll ask.’ 

He rings for the hostess and draws her attention to 
them. She looks at them puzzled for a few minutes and 
says: ‘I’ll go and ask the Captain/ 

The objects maintain their iclativc positions but are 
now moving behind and away from us. 

‘Eight all together’, says Warren. ‘I wish I hadn’t 
packed my camera; I’ve a telephoto lens.’ 

‘Could they be aircraft?’ 

‘Those aren’t jets. Besides, they’re going too slowly. 
If only we could see the ground and get an estimation/ 

The girl returns shortly and bends over us so she can be 
heard. 

‘Captain says he can sec them quite plainly and they’re 
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oil wells — Sometimes they bum oft excess gy for safety 
and it makes that bright flame.’ 

‘But they’re moving’, says Warren. 

‘No, they’re actually on the ground. Look!* 

The moon comes out from behind a high cloud layer 
and for the first time we catch sight of the wild desolate 
terrain some few miles below us. Watching carefully 
I can see the tiny outline of derricks and towers, faintly 
grey in the moonlight. 

‘Yeah, guess I was mistaken’, says Warren. ‘You can 
see the derricks now. Those are only oil gas flames. Well, 
what do you know! It just shows how careful you have 
to be. Even pilots can be mistaken.’ 

‘Well, what did you think they were?’ 

‘I reckoned they might hi flying saucers.’ 

The gill laughs: ‘One of our ships sighted sonic on this 
run last week: two of them going fast over Grand Can- 
yon.’ 

‘Did they now-' Wairen is interested. ‘Well, I'll tell 
you; I was in Korea during that truce. I saw the big one 
that patrolled up and down the lines. For three whole 
days it came and w ent— up and dow r n, up and down. We 
could almost set out watches by it.’ 

‘It must have been a blimp', says the girl. 

‘That was no blimp. It looked more like a big, round, 
silver cloud; fuzzy at the edges, and the inside seemed to 
be wdnrhng.’ 

Captain says those sort of things are meteorological 
phenomena. All our pilots are briefed on them so they 
won’t go putting in repoits and getting the airline the 
wrong kind of publicity.’ 

‘Listen, honey’, says Warren: ‘That thing in Korea was 
nothing meteorological.’ 

‘Oh, wc get reports like that all the time.’ 
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‘There’s more going on than meets the eye. My — cr — 
a pilot I kSiow has just been on a two weeks’ course — 
“UFO Identification” it was called. It’s secret and we’re 
not meant to talk about it. But you’re not going to tell 
me the Government would waste time like that over 
nothing.’ 

‘Our pilots do that also.’ 

‘It’s not the same, honey. The classifications this pilot 
was given are not meteorological. lie had to work on 
models and photographs. '"I lie classifications tan like this 
— “Disk, Type One, two, three; Cigar Type, one, two, 
three and four; Scout Ship Type, parent craft.” Those 
photos made his eyes pop. Why, one of these tilings had 
twelve decks of portholes!’ 

The gills eyes widened: "You don’t say !’ 

‘Who took the phoios?’ I ask. 

‘Various souiccs, mainly aircraft/ 

‘Well, what are th» v then?’ 

j 

‘That's what we’d all like to know/ 

And, after the girl has gone, he admits: ‘That pilot was 
my brother-in-law, but don’t say I said so 01 he’ll get 
into trouble.’ 

‘Why?’ 

It’s seciet/ 

‘Oh !’ 

‘Of course, most of them ^an he explained away. 
But they say one thing to the people, and another to the 
pilots’, says W irren. ‘Those in the know have a pt&ty 
good idea whcie the) come from, but they remember the 
panic when Orson Welles did “An Invasion from Mars” 
broadcast back in the “thirties”, so they discourage 
reports m the papers.’ 

Thinking of Widlow 1 remark: ‘And there’d be a 
slump on Wall Street/ 
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'Yes, I reckon there would be. Why, the Presidcndonly 
has to sneeze for the market to shiver. An illusion from 
space would set off a selling rush like twenty-nine. Say, 
how about some coffee ?’ 


6 


warrln is met at Los Angeles an port. 

Something white flashes across the concieU and leaps 
into Ins arms, obscuring his face m a cloud # of flame- 
coloured hair. 1 pick up the bag he dropped and wait in 
the shadows, contented to watch unobtrusively. Somehow 
I cannot help myself; the sight of two people happy in 
each other, blissful m the moment of je-union to which 
both have counted the hours, is the most enjoyable 
experience l\c had. I feel tbit when some one touches the 
'heights the whole human late shares a little in lus 
happiness, likewise, when someone suffers, every living 
being saddens a little. It may not be so, but it should be. 
Why that is 1 do not know. 

when they finally unwind themselves and Warren 
presents me to his Selina, I feel we have already embraced 
and become old fucnds. Only one small cloud' comes 
between us; he has been away from home and the 
presence of a stranger m the house would be unwelcome. 

‘Nonsense! 1 says Selina, pushing a streak of ted hair 
from her face: ‘My brother, Bob, is here on a few days* 
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furkftigh, and if you don’t mind a tiny room, you’d be 
welcome, 'in fact’, she adds with a grin, for which 
Warren rebukes her - ‘Four may be better than three. You 
can amuse Bob if Warren and I seem radier scarce at 
times/ 

‘Selma !— really !’ 

‘Come on then, boys. Let’s pile mto the convertible and 

1 sit in the back is wi rice thiough that vast and 
endless suburb known as Metropolitan Los Angeles. 
I observe that one thud of tht cit) is composed of used 
car lots, one third of real estate o dices, and the remaming 
third of telegraph poles and pow er pylons. 

The blaring posnis on the various cats for sale are 
wormy of note nothing renamed, like ‘Bargain at 
$50o\ butVreammg lunneis, such is k A Steal’, ‘Suicide 
Price’, and on one dubious lc oking hunk of chrome the 
simple pi icard, m it ttei* two feet high ‘Wow 1 ’ 

Afta many miles of tins kind of tiling (a highlight was 
the neon sign ‘Chinch of Saint Michai 1 Air-con dimmed’ 

. . . a {et-^ge saint erne wondeis?) we come into the 
Freeway, winch is a breathtaking piece of engineering. 
In the centre of town \u cros> what Warren cills a four- 
level overpass, while four freeways cioss at different 
levels, connected t > one anoth r by craving wmgs of 
concute on white spidciy p).ons. We herd uj. die 
Hollywood I ic'cwa) and soon turn off into the Canyons, 
prccipitou* miniature mount uns with liouses chis^Sed 
into the suit's. We take i winding, bumpy road and climb 
steeply, coming out at last on a tmv plateau balancing 
three houses on its summit. Th ' hst of these, built m a 
pleasant style of wlute timbci, is numbered 12,304. And 
lest that seem too awc-mspiring the Radleys have re- 
named it ‘The Lookout’. 
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‘Look at it: just look at it’, says Warren as we leave the 
car. ‘Look at that view ! Mr Jones, you’re in luck tonight. 
It’s not often the air’s so good.’ 

From horizon to horizon as far as the eye can see, lies 
a great open jewel box. The foity-imlc width of Los 
Angeles spiawls below us, a i ulhon gold, red and blue 
twinkling precious stones. 

‘Come on. Mi Jones, I’ve some food in the lounge. 
T’ll bet you’re starving/ 

But as I step ovci the thieshold 1 hesitate. An invisible 
blow in the back of mv b* ail ... a sudden cold wind, a 
chill of appic h elision . . . Go biJk ... go hick . . . don’t 
enter hue . . . 

‘Conic on m.’ 

. . . Sudden sense ot blooding < vil . . something I 
can’t undeistmd . . . I v nit r > mn before it is foo 1 itc . . . 

. . Disappointment, pain in vlma Rullcy # s cy<s . . . 
She tilings l don’t lik it that it’s not go A uiough tor 
nv a ... 1 luit . . she’ll be dnadfulK niirt it I leave now. 
Should have thought ot it cailici . . . should hive kept to 
origin J plans and stiycd at the Statlcr . . . 

‘ I his is nothing Id e tin St nlti, i’m afraid’, says Wairen 
as if picking up nn thoughts, th« hcgimung of coldness 
in Ins vok< . 

‘I’m soi iv, Waiicn. 1 was thinking ot something 
entirely diHucnt. Yi u huvi a lowly home, but I tccl 
I’m a u ruble imposition on you/ 

^Iill, no f I thought we’d Ken tluough all that?’ 

‘I had a sudden fa ling it might hint you if 1 stayed 
heic/ 

‘You’ll hiut us it you don’t’, says Selma, giving me a 
vigoious push that sends me into the living room. 

. . . Inside now . . .Too late to turn back . . . Then 
there’s nothing for it but to stay and to hope . . . 
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. . . Ma^ every blessing be upon this house. Preserve it 
from all harm. Peace to these people . . . Always! . . . 

Selina throws off her white leather .coat. 

‘Bob’s run down to catch the late show at Grauman’s 
Chinese. Sally couldn’t make it tonight so he’ll be back 
soon. That’s my kid brother, the 1 one we hope you’ll 
like. He’ll be glad to drive yon around while you’re here. 
11 you want to see one of the studios, Sally Richards — 
that’s his girl friend— is secretary to Mr Kreutzgeld, and 
she’d be happy to arrange a tour: not the ordinary tour 
but the real red-rarpet job they lnnd out to important 
visitors.’ 

‘Studio tours come in several grades’, says Warren. 
‘For the sixty-four dollar tour you're allowed to kiss 
Marilvu Moiuoe.’ 

‘Who is Marilyn Mom or?" 

I might have said 1 \^as about to rob the City Bank or 
take a shot at the President, such is the reaction. Warren 
and Selina look at me as if 1 had just escaped from a zoo. 

‘You honestly mean— you — don’t — know?’ 

The secret’s out. 

‘I’m afraid 1 shall have to make a confession. I haven’t 
told Warren, but I should have I'm just about the 
fanciest case of amnesia >v)u’re ever likely to encounter. 
1 had a crack on the head last week and forgot everything: 
even my name. M\ total life, you might say, began a 
mere seven days ago. Apart from bits and pieces fye 
re-learned, I’m only a week old - I think fd better go to 
the Statler after all/ 

‘You don’t !' shrieks Selina, after taking in, the situation: 
‘Why, you’re just perfect! You’ll be the perfectcst visitor 
we’ve ever had. Warren, imagine it: a guest who knows 
nothing about anything. Why, every dam corny thing 
we show him will be a treat.’ 
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She comes over and kisses me on the forehead. 

‘Sweetie, tins is going to be the 
had !’ 

‘Look at the maternal instinct bustin’ out all over’, 
taunts Warren. ‘John, you’d better watch out for your- 
self. This gorgeous gal likes nothing bettci than the weak 
and helpless. Bet -you she’ll run down town at dawn and 
buy you a pram 

‘Beast!’ 

A little later her brother Bob comes m. And later, but 
not much later. Bob and I are alone. 1 was touched by 
the tactful way they withdrew, leaving me with Bob, 
and I’m glad my presence m then home no longer delays 
their joy. I’m glad, vu) glad, to have met these three 
fnends . . yes, fiends fiom the outset, fticnds I know I 
can tiust ... It would be so easy to tell theift my story 
and ask their help, but fve no right to involve them m 
unknown! dmgets . . . Tint warning feeling, that same 
alertness that told me Widluw was dang 'rous the moment 
1 touched his hand, now tells me not to drag these ptople 
into something 1 must do alone . . . Again that cold teehng 
I had on entering the house . . . even as I’m talking to Bob 
it fills the loom . . . cold . . . mcic lless . . . evil m the worst 
sense . . . efficiently evil ... It centres not on me but on 
Bob. Yet it is coming from me. It is dying to hurt Bob 
through me . . . 

^ ‘Guess it's about tune to turn in, says Bob, suddenly 
depressed. 

‘Yes, I suppose it is ’ 

But no sleep conn s. 

Tossing and turning on currents of restless thought; 
sometimes dropping otf into a half-doze, awaking with 
a cry as I seem to be sinking into a grey pit. The cciluig 
above assumes fantastic faces and slow, creep, lg forms. A 


hugest fun wc’vc ever 
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bright shaf^, a long metal dagger is posed over my head, 
a great hairy hand flexing cruel fingers to strike. Frozen, 
horrified, I watch it — unable to cry out. Suddenly it moves 
and becomes the shaft of light from a car head-lamp 
creeping up the canyon. 

Voices —later. Voices murmuring a slow lament. 
Lamenting in a forgotten tongue. But the dirge they chant 
is of catastiophc and death. 

Voices again, tins time gentle and far away. Far otF 
voices trying to uadi me, to warn me, to tell me what 
Tnmst do. But they fade away when I try to hear them. 

On the cold sticaks of dawn 1 slide into oblivion, where 
I meet someone. Someone who is ncarei to me than 
myself. But she cannot see me I can see her, but she 
cannot we me foi time is a veil ot forgetfulness between 
us. She wants me to %peak to her, to reveal myself, but I 
cannot. She is gone. 


‘Hello, sleepy !’ 

Tt’s Bob standing by my bed holding a pot of steaming 
coilcc. 

‘I low’d you deep 5 ’ 

‘Not too well. What time is it/ 

‘Quarter after t' % n. Sis and W tiien have gone over to 
Pasadeni. They ha\e gone, to see a guy there about 
Warren's nc'w job. It’s twite the pay he gets from 
Unelco. — Now that they plan te> stait a family — \ 

‘Tune 1 got up.’ 

‘Is tlicie anywhere you’d cue to visit 3 I’ve got a jalopy 
and I’d be happy to drive you aiouud. 

‘Yes, I would. There’s tw T o people 1 particularly want to 
see, but I don’t know where they live.’ 

‘We could look m the directory.’ 
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‘One’s called Minovsky, the other’s a Mjs Emerald 
Van Elb; she has a temple or something. I don’t suppose 
they’d mean a thing to you?’ 

Bob laughs. ‘Van Elb? Not die — hey, wait a minute; 
not diat temple in die desert, die Temple of All-Caressing 
Light, I think it’s called.’ 

‘Know it?’ 

‘Everyone’s heard of it.’ 

‘Have vou been there?’ 

‘Who, me?’ lie shakes his head. ‘But I’d be happy to 
take you if you want to go. I’ve often thought of giving 
die place the once over, but somehow never gotten 
around to it. Say, you'ie not a spiritualist, aie you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Didn’t think you were. You know, this Van Fib’s 

a fabulous ihaiacter and no kidding. M a herself a 
fortune, too. This Sucker Stale. I leek, if I was smart 
I’d set myself up as i prophet with a beard and a Cadillac 
and I'd have all the ridi neurotics coming to me for 
salvation. From what l hear she’s g it six mink coals and 
a hundred thousand follow eis. Makes you sick.' 

‘Don’t judge her without seemg her. For all we know 
she may have helped a lot ot people. Let’s see her first, eh?' 

‘Sure thing. Anything lot a laugh.’ 

Bob’s car may look ramshackle, but appearances can 
be deceptive. Bob explains it’s got a Lincoln, engine, 
and that he built most of the car himself. It’s w'hat he calls 
a 'hot-rod’. There is much noise, much acceleration and 
amazing, not to say alarming, feats of roadinanship. 
Bob spurts away from the restricted areas and we arc 
soon out m the desert: a brow r n and hurt plain with 
chocolate and coffee mountains; a brcath-fakingl) lovely 
study in shades of brown. Away on a small rise I can sec 
something white shimmering through the heat haze. 
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As wc come nearer it turns into a white dome, set in a 
small oasis of jewcl-gru.11 glass and waving cypress. 
Rainbows fiom a bundled tiny watei^jcts sparkle on the 
lawns, white statues gleam occasionally in the gro\cs and 
in die centie, a dazzling white dome is repeated m a 
lake 11101c blue th ui the sk). Against the desert brown it is 
a fantastic milage, i vision of pmachsc foi a tlmst) tia\cl- 
ler lost in the Vasto Hob gi\cs a loud wins tic ‘Must 
bind it to lie 1 It sun is W mnhd 

\Wc ue sign died to i p irk wh* k sevud otln i cars 
Tnd i motoi-touli ue di twn up b hind a disci ut sc l cm 
ot tiees. 

\ guild gleets us with i fulsonv mile 
‘We lee n\, bi otln is JlniL\ mbt icioss the bndjp md 
\ on Jibe m t'mi r>|onitlw tom. Me Angel will lean e* 
\ou at die frames ’ 

Wv e» as n m u M bneLe e dn eted, coming to an 
immense pm of gncii hi nils c cleans embossed with tive- 
pomtccl st us and otlui ciuiously 1 umlni ssmbols. 
‘Whit now, Fie ib- 1 low dovu gc t into this Shmgii la >’ 
loi diiswu the dooi > svviug open md l suit voice c ills: 
liter, fue lids. 

In the sudden gloom e i i high, < ool hill we find our- 
selves tin ob| ctotmim ,)o toiunt rves, iciowdwith 
cunu is md p issue, cuuous fiee 

Agun tin soft vi n " W < leonu, iiieiieb, you aie just 
m tune foi a tour oi oui be nitilul temple/ The \oicc 
I now si e come > tiom i tdl handsonii gul whose geddeii 
hail hangs to the w list of he i white fil uy robe 

‘Some 'NiigM 1 ’ wluspeis Bob. If dm is holiness, count 
me in/ 

1 he gul giects us with l beatific 1 lollxwood smile and 
begms to recite die lustoiy of the temple, llei sandalled 
feet move silend\ ovei die mosaic flooi . die ciowd 
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follows, gaping and respectful. I cannot heJjp adriliring 
the buildmg. Whoever designed it had taste and under- 
stood the beauty of stone — great plain blocks of stone 
carefully fitted, without mortar. It reminds me of some- 
thing in the past, something I might once have known; 
only then there were no tourists, and people did not chew 
gum. 

But Bob is no longer with me. lie is moie interested 
in the ‘Angel’ than the architecture. 

The tour ends. 

‘We were happy to have you with us, deal fncncU? 
We hope you w r ill come again. Whenever you are weai y, 
sad and tired there is always refreshment to be found in 
die Gaidai of Contemplation and in these happy halls. — 
And now, 1 am sure you will all wish to express your 
appiccution by making the usual volunlary^gift of one 
dollar winch you may place in the silver boxe^ on cither 
side of the entrance doors. Thank y 7 ou. It w xs a pmilcge 
to be your guide/ 

Bob stxys w r ith tlxe ‘AngiT. 

‘We suic enjoyed that. Miss I lyacmth/ 

. . . So lie’s le lined her name ahead) * 

‘This is my friend, 1 lerb Jones from Fngland/ 

‘Happy to meet you. Brother Jones/ A cool, angelic 
hand is giaciousjy t xtended. 

‘Happy to meet you- ei — Angel/ 

‘Oh, just call me Bust) , like when I was m Burlesque/ 
"‘Busty, do you think we could see Mis Van hlb?’ 

A furrough wrinkles the beatiiic blow: Trouble is 
she has the Clide m ten minutes, and then she’s going to 
San Francisco for the Convention light after/ 

‘If I could only see her for ten minutes— It’s very 
important/ 

She considers. 
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‘Uhless you was to attend the Circle. Have you ever 
been to a seance befoit?’ 

‘Gee, I’d be scared’, says Bob. 

‘Have you, Herb?’ 

‘I don’t think so. But we’ll promise to do what we’re 
told.’ 

‘We don’t usually take folks without experience; but 
you seem nice rc\ercnt boys. I knew you was reverent, 
Bob, the. wav vou been looking at me.’ 

‘Phase, Busty, sec if you can get us in.’ 

‘O.K., J Icib, I’ll go and ask if you could join today’s 
Seek ci 1 - , thcie’s onh ibout a dozen on my list, so there’ll 
be 100m enough. You w 7 ait right here and I’ll go fix it.’ 

A block of stone swings outwards at her touch. At 
this hidden cntiancc she turns and ladiatcs at Bob. ‘Don’t 
you all go «u\ay now .’ 

. . . This miy be bcttci than a private interview. 
Widlow’s bound to have warned hci I’m coming. But 
this way I can sit m the crowd, ask questions, peihaps 
learn something vital 

‘Know some thing. Herb: I reckon it’s about time I 
got ichgion.’ 

‘What will S illy say ? 

He punches my shoulder playfully : ‘You big bum!’ 

In time, soft-sandalled foot ^ps return, and Busty 
informs us wc may attend the. seance. ‘I’m ical happy for 
you. You’re going to have a great experience. The usual 
gift is ten dollars each — more if the spirit moves you.’ 

‘This is on me, Bob. Would thirty dollais do us both?’ 

‘It sure would. Brother, I knew' you weie something 
special the moment 1 saw you. I pi ked you out from all 
that crowd of cicips and l said ‘ Busty”, I said, “these 
folks is ethical” — ’. 

Still prattling, she leads us down a corridor, her 
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diaphanous robe swinging with renewed vigour. 

A short flight of curved steps and we arc u in a large, 
windowless chamber roofed by a high dome. Soft 
uniform light, waim and friendly. Twelve seats grouped 
in two semi-circles. Between them a raised dais and an 
elaborate throne carved oi strange winged animals. 
Busty leads us to a group of chairs in a roped-off enclosure 
where about a dozen people are already seated. 

‘Come, brothers, sit here with the other seekers/ 1 Her 
official angelic voice is now back in action. ‘Rest ai\d be 
still. I shall be with you throughout; so fear not!' 

‘You didn’t have to do that. We could have taken 
Busty to the canteen afterwards’. Bob whispers. 

‘1 want to see the prophetess in action, and 1 want to 
see her without her seeing me/ 

‘Hope you’ll find it worth thirty bucks. 

‘I hope so, too/ 

. . . Little you know how much ! . . . Little you know 
what may happen to me il 1 don’t find out something 
soon . . . by any means . . . yes, even through i medium 
if necessary. Haven't much choice, have I: Only she and 
this Minovsky person and myself haw held the crystals. 
So watch her carefully when she comes. Watch for any 
sign that will give a lead. She had the crystals and she 
knows something about them. 

A stir, a shuffle. The Cm le tile m ; pale, shy individual*; 
uninspiring and uninspired; dull their lives, dull and 
unimportant till all this came along . . . nine . . . ten . . . 
eleven . . . one missing . . . one chair empty . . . 

Empty chair — onl) eleven. This should tell me some- 
thing, something important . . . Remember it! . . . 
Remember the empty chair! . . . 

Why? 

. . . Heaven knows! But note it and remember! 
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Sudden ]|ush; respectful, expectant. ‘Presence’ is upon 

US. 

She’s exactly as I imagined: huge, dominating woman, 
magnificent green robes, diamond-lights glinting on 
chubby tmgcis, i colossal emerald clanking at her breast, 
clanking in golden filigree— a curious pointed star, like 
the one on the gams, like . . . like another l saw recently, 
vciv recently, but wheie. . . . Where? 

Utter ulcnce. Commanding eyes sweep the gathering; 
state!) ascent of the throne; her tuning is perfect. 

When the in s^bades sli( looks us over, one at a time 
. . . I lmk mv face. a s il m (Lcp meditation. Widlow may 
have sl lit hci ,» dcsuiption, even a photo. 

Nov r slie is looking my wj\. fan actually feel the 
powei ot hu jua alight on me, questioning — curious, 
asking \\ho # J r .m. She's ti> mg to pcneti itc my mind, and 
I belies e she could do -t it 1 let liei . . . Must stop her . . . 
Quickly . . think of some thing irrelevant . . . the 
States . . . 

California , Mcmuk hkansas, Missouri, Ohio . . . 

don’t know any moie . . . Californio , New Mexico , 
Aikansas. Missouri M'swnri 

She’s moved on . . 

Now she is about to speak . . . Eager, hopeful faces . . . 
A slight pause to increase tension then 

‘Brothers and Sistcis — * Curiouslv high voice for so 

large a woman: ‘Once more vve arc privileged to gather 
together at this chosen hour and pierce the veils of 
illusion. Once more we arc pnvilegcd to have with us 
pilgrims who have made the crossing of the great desert 
to be with u<: m om Sanctuary, v, e bid you welcome/ 
Her eyes catch mine. 

California , New Mexico , Arkansas, Ohio . . . 

‘Do not tense youisclf, good friends; relax and be at 
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one with us. Relax Be still Be very still/ 

Imperceptibly at first the music starts. Hidden ampli- 
fiers high in the 4^me, gentle choirs, the clear bell-like 
voices of young boys, and the light fading to heighten the 
atmosphere of mystery and soothing peace. 

‘Now we arc one and we are still very still. 

Through the beauty of sound we are joined. Still 

Peace/ 

It is splendidly staged . . . Easy to be carried away . . . 
to relax vigilance . . . Watch ! Watch carefully . . . 

‘Soon 1 shall leave this place. I shall be carried away in 
sleep, and my Guides will take over my body that they 
may be with you. Then you may speak to them freely 
and as you will. But first, while I am still with you, I 
shall give clairvoyance as is our custom/ 

Coming after the dramatic entry and tl^c carefully 
prepared music this has the air of a minor revelation. 
The ‘Seekers’ arc fully appreciative. 

‘I sense two among 11 s who arc strangers to these arts. 
They are doubly welcome. This day may well mark the 
beginnings of great things for them, things beyond 
expectation/ 

Not very hard ! She knows about us from l lyacinth . . . 
‘Come, young friend; what is it you come to seek?’ 
Slightly embarrassed. Bob replies: *1 — I don’t quite 
know, I guess/ 

Vr ‘You have come to seek the Truth/ She pronounces it 
‘terooth’. 

‘T suppose so/ 

Admiring stir from the seekers. 

‘Your first time with us?’ 

‘Yes, but Busty here, I mean the angel said it was O.K/ 
‘Angel Hyacinth did well to lead you to us/ 

A man gets up. 
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‘Could \ ask something ? Could you tell me if I 

should sell the house on Sunset?* 

A pause. 

‘No, brother. I feel you should wait two months. Be 
patient a little longer, for 1 see a man with a cigar and a 
blue car making you a much better offer/ 

The man is amazed. ‘But that’s Ed Weinberger. He 

has a blue Cadillac and always smokes Wcbsters 

Weinberger the realtor — Say, this is pretty good/ 

. . . Yes, it’s good, if it's genuine, very good indeed. 

‘Thank you, Madam. Thank you very much. I’m 
truly glad I came/ 

A minute gracious nod acknowledges his thanks. Then 
her pale grev eyes descend on Bob. 

‘O.K., Blister’, he murmurs: ‘Here goes for the sixty- 
four dollar question. Let's get our money’s worth/ 

Gangling to his feet lie scratches his head. 

‘I cr, well, it's about a girl/ 

I le receives a nod of encouragement. 

‘Well, the thing is 1 love Sally and she says she loves me, 
but she has me all mixed up. One day she figgers she’ll 
marry me, the next day die >ays I’m too young and she’s 
not sure Screwy kid!’ 

‘She has short golden hair?’ 

‘Yeah, real pretty. She has cHss, too. That’s what I 
like in her/ 

‘I see her working in a very large building/ 

‘In the studios. That's correct.’ 

. . . Not very difficult . . . Most girls In Los Angeles 
work in large buildings . . . 

‘It isn’t that she doesn’t love you; she does. But ' 

die matriarchal smile drains away. For a moment she 

seems at a loss for words ‘I — 1 find it very hard to 

answer this type of question. It’s not always easy to see 
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dearly so many factors different possibilities — \ 

‘Oh, please try and help. You said you would, I’ve got 
to know about tl?is kid. She’s driving me around die 
bend/ 

‘I’d rather not. I try to avoid personal questions.’ 

‘But we paid thirty bucks.’ 

‘It was a gift, and you may take it back if you wish.’ 

. . . Stir among the Circle . . . uneasy . . . worried . . . 
Bob has upset her . . . They’re not used to seeing her 
upset . . . 

Determined to get Ins money’s worth, Bob persists: 
'But you c lid say she lo\e^ me?’ 

‘v r ' 

i es. 

‘Then what’s to prevent it' 1 mean her divorce was 
absolute last month.’ 

She recovers her composure and speaks rapidly 'So 
many things have to be considered. When personal 
motions are involved, everything may seem straight- 
forward and favourable to the persons concerned. Then a 
whim, a sudden change of emotion may cause conditions 

to manifest which could not be foreseen \ She waves 

her hand across her head as though brushing something 
away . . . ‘Too much power in this room. Something is 

interfering with my vibrations ’. Then she looks Bob 

straight in the eye. ‘All I can say to you, young man, is 
this — be very careful of accidents in the immediate 
future. If you drive an auto, drive with caution. If you 
have enemies, take care to avoid them. I’m afraid that is all 
I can tell you. Next question, please.’ 

Bob resumes bis seat and whispers to me: ‘Why’s she 
stalling like that?’ 

... 1 don’t think she’s stalling. She appeared to see 
something she didn’t want to tell. 

Suddenly, after answering several questions from the 
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‘Seekers' sly; throws up hci hands. 

‘It’s no use, deal fi lends. There is interference here 
today. 1 don’t know where it’s coining fiom Every- 
thing is blocked confused. I shall have to leave you 

and allow the guides to take ovu. 1 shall go into 
trance 

A fl ish from a ic welled ling one of her fingers makes 
a tin) me Aiueiit, pressing a button in the arm of her 
clnn. A signal foi softly die chons begin again. Dct'per 
music tins tune, ^Icnin and apprehensive . . . Lights 
idling, slow 1) fadmo only a single red light coming from 
a blooJ-iub> siai high in tin dome . . . chons fading . . . 
silence . . . 

Gioans from Mr> Vm Tib . . . Groans and curious 
wiitlungs 

‘Can’t -* em’t get tlnough Toices \ 

I lien mothei lon<* sil nee Once more the mime starts. 
Mrs V m lib slumps foiw ud m an impicssivc pose of 
anguish . . . Music tides 

More giOcUiing . the n i man s voice, a deep voice, 

quite' different to he i own . ‘Cannot come cannot 

come through — cvl -oms- —evil ones here — 
Cannot conn — ’ An ionised gasp ‘Cannot come 
through 

Whispering in the C. tide 

Too nnuh p wer - flaming wail burning, 

burning, burning me / /e//rs ! ’ 

Tin sue un \t u tic n cvei )oiie 

‘lights 1 lights 1 ’ I hi normal \onc 

Ihe lights ionic on suddenly, startling white light 
making us bhnk. 

Widc-i 'ved and fughteiied she glares at us —a terrified, 
fanatical glare. 

‘You — you stopped them.’ She is pointing at me. 
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Accusing finger — accusing white tacc. 'You, ^ou stopped 
them coming through — You stopped them, and you 
bring death death!’ 

‘C’mon, Herb, Pet’s get out of this nut-house/ 

‘Hold it. Bob.’ I rise slowly, waiting for silence. 

‘Why do you say these things?" 

‘You almost fooled me, but you cannot fool my 
Guides.’ 

‘Why am I evil? What have I done? Why do you 
speak such things?’ 

‘Well might )ou ask! It has never happened befor , 
has it?’ She looks around for affirmation from her sup- 
porters. 

‘No, Master: it hasn’t.’ 

‘Your force was so strong it stopped my trance. As 
soon as 1 began to go I felt it, all around '^ou, like a 
blazing wall — a wall of fire — burning and all around you. 
Ha! You cannot fool us. We know where you come 
from. Back! Back, Brothers and Sisters! Back ! They are 
Dark Ones in disguise.’ 

Consternation from the disciples. 

‘Don't know about you, Herb, but I’d feci much less 
of a dark one if we could get out into the fresh air.’ 

. . . What did she see? is it me, or sometliing around 
me? ... I have to know . . . 

‘Madam, don’t be hysterical. Tell me what you see. 
I wish to know.’ 

* ‘You know you know only too well.’ She peers at 

me with those glaring grey eyes, and slowly shakes her 
head. ‘No, you do not know. You know nothing. You are 
hypnotised — a walking shell — a wandering sleepless, 

mindless vortex of evil Drawing a sign in the air 

she cries: ‘Out! Begone from our midst! Out, by the 
power you cannot defy !’ 



‘Amen ^murmur the disciples. 
‘Let’s go, Herb. I’m scared.’ 
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Sunlight and the bridge across the lake. 

‘Don’t run, Bob: the guard may suspect trouble.’ 

They’ll phone him.' 

‘1 don’t think so ! They’re only too glad to be rid of us.’ 

When we are m the car and the temple is receding into 
a white shimmer. Bob gives a sigh: ‘Anyway’, he says, 
‘"hat angel w T is something.’ 

A little later he says: ‘Cheer up, Herb! Don’t let that 
witch fasc you.’ 

£ I wonder whit she saw.’ 

‘Nothing! It was all part of the act. Gave them a thrill 
and cost yAu thirty bucks.' 

‘But, Bob Suppose I am evil?’ 

‘ You r I lis laugh is the most leassuring thing. ‘If you’re 
evil, then I’m the old man with horns.' 

‘Who’s he?’ 

'For crying out loud! You’re not going to believe a 
word she says! I tell you the dame is a screwball.’ 

‘ If it weren’t for that one thing.’ 

‘What thing?’ 

‘Last night — last night before you arrived, and later 
after you’d come home, 1 felt something all around us — 
frightening — evil. ' 

‘Now don’t you start, or you’ll give me the willic*, 
too.’ 

‘If I only knew what it w r as imagination, something 

in me, or something following n. ■*’ 

‘Talking of following. Herb; gc*t a look behind you.’ 

‘That car? — It pulled out just as we left the temple.’ 

‘It’s following all right; stalking us just like a cop car. 
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But it’s no cop car. They don’t have them ^that fancy 

colour. So what! The witches’ coven doesn’t scare 

me!’ 

‘It’s not from Mts Van Elb.’ 

‘Then who ?’ 

. . . Widlow’s men . . . missed me at the airport . . . 
been waiting for me at the Temple . . . Bound to happen. 

‘I think there’s two men aboard. One’s wearing a white 
hat by the look of it/ 

Bob swings round for another look. 

‘Are you kidding? 1 couldn’t tell who was in her at th« 
range, and my pilot’s vision is A.i.’ 

‘May be T was mistaken/ 

‘Let’s lose them anyway. Hold your seats!’ 

‘In this?’ 

‘I built this hotrod, mister, and I built it to'tjo places/ 

The home-made car bounds forward. The car behind 
docs the same; I can see dust spurt from its wheels. 

‘Take it easy.’ 

‘Nuts!!’ 

‘They’re catching up, anyway 

‘Nuts!!’ 

‘Empire State N.Y. eight two some- 

thing. Wlut’s Empire State mean ?’ 

‘New York license plate. But you can’t see that or 

can you ?’ 

The cor comes no nearer, simply follows . . . follows . . . 
f!Nls back . . . catches up . . . follow s . . . 

We stop at a red light; the car halts some yards behind 
. . . The man m the white hat looks at me casually . . . 
Light changes to green and we pull ahead again. 

‘Know something, Herb? These guys irritate me/ 

Bob doubles round a few blocks, but the brightly 
coloured car stays doggedly behind us. 
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‘Tell yoi| what, Bob. Try and get ahead a little, then 
swing round a corner, drop me out and drive like hell. 
These fellows won’t annoy you; it’s me they’re after. 
So drop me if you can without them seeing, then lead 
them a wild chase home.’ 

‘You’re not in trouble, arc you?’ 

‘Quick! This corner here. Before the light changes.’ 

Tyres scream as Bob throws his machine into a right- 
angled turn, and scream again as he pulls into the side. 

. . . Glance behind . . . not following . . . caught by the 
*ltl light. . . . 

‘Thanks, Bob. I’ll call you later. Off you go!’ 

Run into the nearest shop, drug-store or something. 
Watch Bob climbing the long, straight hill. A moment 
later our pursuers come into sight, but I’ve fooled them. 
They’re rushing after Bob . . . rushing up die hill . . . 
have fooled them nicely. Now perhaps 1 can get to 
Minovsky without being followed. 

. . . Now to find a car hire service . . . How do I do 
that? 1 ask the girl at the counter— another identical 
blonde (one who has not attained to stardom or ‘angel- 
hood’) — and her expressionless face tells me to look in the 
yellow pages directory. 

The second company I call will be happy to oblige me, 
and a luxurious chauffeur-driven hmousine will be with 
me right away. Yes, they know where Mount Ramolap 
is, but they’d like to know where I am. 

Again I consult the blonde expressionless face and relay 
her findings to the car company who tell me to wait just 
where I am: they’ll be right with me. Promptness, 
Efficiency, Courtesy and Safety are their watchwords. 
About twenty minutes — or two cups of coffee — later, 
and after a short, rather poindcss conversation with the 
blonde, a car draws up. 
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The driver, a jovial optimist, says ‘Sure jvve’ll make 
Ramolap before dark’ — He’ll take the Freeway to Santa 
Anna, and I’m really gomg to enjoy the drive. 


7 


‘what’s the match*, Bud?’ (Everybody’s called ‘Bud’ 
it seems). ‘Cops on our tail*’ 

‘Nothing. Just looking behind.’ 

‘Want the radio?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘Sure.’ 

When we run into the solid static wall that is called 
‘Freeway’ it occuis to me that something is very wrong 
in the whole method of tiansport. We arc only using 
two dimensions. Of course, we are going to have this 
kind of trouble if they don’t find the simple way to step 
up traffic m layers w ithout the need of costly solid supports. 
But again, why only use thiee dimensions? I have heard 
some talk about a fourth, but it rmgs false. If you trans- 
cend the three physical dimensions you will find not four 
butsix; you will enter into a new set of three, making six 
in all. But why again should six be the limit? I can see 
a succession of densities of three dimensions penetrating 
space and time without limit. 

Somewhere m my past life I knew someone who was 
familiar with these other densities. Nothing concrete in 
my memory. Not a bint as to its operation, merely that 
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wordless assurance that it is so. Like so many things in my 
present existence. I am a mass of unrelated facts and pieces 
of information. But locked in the recesses, imprisoned by 
my accident, there is a flowing continifum of knowledge. 
I am like a driller who knows the field beneath him is 
rich in oil; but he has no tools to reach it. He knows it’s 
there, but he can’t get at it. I am a man who’s lost his 
tools. 

However, this factlcss knowledge has one concrete 
piece — the crystals arc in my pocket. Just to feel them 
tHfcrc is re-assurance; they arc real and objective. And 
when these strange speculations come I know they are 
concerned with the crystals and the tiling 1 have to do. 

I know also that despite Mrs Van Elb’s hysterical 
behaviour, there was a fragment of truth in her words. 
Like oil hidclen far below the surface which, when tapped, 
will make the poor dirt farmer a millionaire overnight, 
so there are hidden fields of the mind which if connected 
with the conscious mind could make man momentarily a 
god. Mrs Van Elb and all these self-appointed mystics are 
trying to do that but their results are limited because 
they arc going about it in the wrong way. 

Somewhere in each man there is a higher mind, 
omniscient in potential. Some believe that it is separate 
from, and exterior to, man, but ( an be induced to work 
sometimes by prayei and supplication. My own feeling 
is that higher mind and ordinary mind, like spirit and 
matter, arc only the two opposite ends of the same 
tiling — the positive and negative poles. If one could 
achieve union between them, if I could make that link, 
then I should know everything. There would be a sudden 
rolling away of darkness, a clear and perfect vision instead 
of these sudden and fragmentary glimpses which fade 
before I can understand them. 
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That night Bunny came into my cabin fhcre was a 
momentary sensation that I was going to break through. 
For a moment I could see the whole ship and everyone 
in it: for a second I knew their innermost thoughts and 
being. Then it was gone, and Bunny had fled in terror. 

My driver talks incessantly, but with such regular 
monotony he is no more distracting then die noise of 
the engine, lie doesn’t seem to mind whether I answer 
him or not, which saves the effoit of replying. Although 
I haven’t been listening, I find, with some amazement, 
I’ve digested all he said — the sum history of Ins relative, 
his married daughter in Scranton, Pa., the son in the at my, 
and his nephew at Needles, Arizona. I have absorbed his 
family statistics and also a running continental y on the 
geography, topogiaphy and lnstoi) of Southern Califor- 
nia; though 1 suspect the latter to he more Imaginative 
than accuutc, the fact remains that 1 have absoibcd it all 
unconsciously while speculating m diffeicni fields. 

. . . Interesting discovery* 1 can dunk of one thing, and 
listen to another at the s awe nine. I could repeat back my 
droughts and also, word for word, his eclectic mono- 
logue. . . . 

... I know that few people have this ability. . . . 

. . . Now if few minds can do this, it is a gift to be 
prized. The point is, docs this lcprcscnt ail old faculty 
restored, or do I owe it to something new and unusual? 

That lump in my pocket . . . that little package of 
glassy fires ... at times feel almost warm, like living 
creatures . . . lustres of pure intelligence . . . invisible 
fires radiating some fotce imperceptible to nprmal senses 
... a strange force powerful enough to impress a sensitive 
woman . . . Bunny, frightened m my cabin . . . Emerald, 
restless and unable to continue her clairvoyance. . . . 
‘Power in this room/ she said. ‘Too much Power/ . . . 
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And then tl* fiasco when she attempted trance . . . ‘Like 
a burning wall/ She sensed it around us ... in a moment 
of super-sensitivity she felt the power, and it blinded 
her. 

If they arc responsible for this change; if wearing them 
on my body causes my mind to open, it may be — it could 
just be — that here arc the tools I have been wanting to 
pierce the barrier between conscious and super-conscious 
mind. . . . 

I could laugh ... if that’s die case, Emerald has sold 
he? crystals for a mortgage on a lump of marble. She 
coveted the magician’s robes more than the power. Had 
she kept her trust, she might by now have a thing beyond 
price — the seership she pretends. 

... If such a thing exists . . . 

... Is there true seership ? 

... I don’t know. I haven’t the experience to judge, 
but I feel it does. Not in temples built with blocks of oil 
shares and blocks of marble, but in hidden, unexpected 
places ... in die secret places of the Sun. 

Wc have left the coast « last and are now heading into 
the brown-paper hills. We climb a rocky gorge and emerge 
in a precipitous valley formed by five mountains of 
gigantic boulders. It is like coming upon a familiar view; 
like recognising a plac e often seen in pictures. 

‘Is this a well-known beauty spot / 1 ask the driver, for 
I may have seen photos in the past. 

His stream of information stops flowing ,»nd he thinks. 
He thinks a good long while, baifkd at finding I actually 
have a voice; something he hadn’t considered. 

‘Guess not’, he replies, and switches back effortlessly 
into the flow where he left it. 

Odd that I should know this place. . . . Flash of its 
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contours and details, an unusual kind of ma^i on a table. 
Special markings. Part of it ringed like the target for an 
operation . . . and others standing beside me, studying 

. . . Past or present? . . . One more baffling occurrence 
to attribute to the crystals? or simply another half 
memory struggling to the surface? . . . 

But die picture has gone and the driver has now lost 
himself, and we spend the next half hour asking the way 
and trying to find the branch road up Mount Ramolap. 

He calls out to a car pulled in at the roadside: Til ask 
these guys — Hey, Bustcf, do you know the way*to 
Minovsky’s place?’ 

Three men sitting on the grass playing cards ^ ‘Carry 
on another mile. Can’t miss it; it’s the top of this road/ 

‘Thanks, Buster/ 

The next mile is precipitous in the extrl^e and the 
radiator boils by the time the road peters out into a 
mere track leading into the National Forest. 

‘This is about as far as I can take you. Do you want 
me to wait?’ 

‘No, Blanks. I don’t know how long diis is going to 
take. I’ll get back some other way/ 

I pay him off, guide him while he turns, then 1 follow 
the path until it conies out suddenly on the edge of a 
plateau. . . . Splendid view from here. ... Must be four 
or five thousand feet high. . . . Line after line of rolling 
blue and brown mountains, and in the far distance the 
sparkle of the Pacific Ocean. The air is pure and sweet 
smelling . . . glad to get the acrid stench of smog out of 
my lungs . . . beautiful here . . . peaceful . . . 
retreat for a recluse. 

Winding path into the pines and live oaks. Commotion 
in the distance. Two enormous blood-hounds rushing 
towards me, snarling and barking. 
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Alarmingffor a moment, but not for long. I have no 
animosity towards them. Wish them friendship and they 
respond. Yes, they are breaking into a trot . . . now a 
walk . . . now they arc running round me, licking my 
hands and giving little grunts of pleasure. 

‘Come on, boys, let’s find your master!’ 

With my bounding escort we go furdier into the forest, 
the dogs running ahead, leaping, playing, running back 
to me with snorts of enthusiasm. . . . 

... A log bungalow showing up ahead. The dogs quiet 
aiiu walking at my heels, one on either side . . . this must 
be it. . . . 

No one at home? . . . 

I walk round the hut. 

Not a sound, no sign of life. . . . 

Suddenly a head appears m the middle of the ground. 
Nothing more, just a head with ciul) silver hair and 
enormous blazing eyes. Eyes black like ebony, looking at 
me with a mixture of surprise and amusement. 1 know 
that face, have seen it before; know it very well. 

What the hell?’ asks the head. 

‘Good-day to you. Pm looking for Elias Minovsky.’ 

‘Pm Minovsky.’ 

lie grins broadly, a tremendous grin: *P11 be right with 
you.’ 

The head has a body. llic body is standing in a hole 
in the ground, and the head had popped up through a 
kind of man-hole. A barrow nearby is filled with cvil- 
smellmg sludge. 

Minovsky scrambles out of the pit, his clothes filthy. 

‘I’m cleaning out the septic tank. I wasn’t expecting no 
visitors.’ 

‘Pm sorry to take you by surprise, but I have to see 
you urgently.’ 

G 
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He stands well over six feet in height, a ri agnificendy 
built man of about sixty. He has a lion-like head and 
thick, iron-grey hair. But by far the most compelling 
features arc his eyes. They seem to be trying to look right 
through me, half amused, half baffled, unable to make 
much of what they see. 

‘What did you do to those boys?’ he asks, pointing to 
the dogs. ‘I’ve never seen them act that friendly before. 
Who arc you, anyway?’ 

‘My name’s John Hollings Lutterworth, and I’ve come 
all the way from England.’ 

‘Yeah, I guessed you were a limey from the way you 
talk. What brings you here? I don’t sec people. Not any 
more. — Heck, those dogs usually scare the devil out of 
anyone who comes along this path. That’s why I keep 
them. Never seen ’em act so friendly. What ti’ynu do 
to them?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

He looks at me again in that piercing maimer. 

‘Come on round the back. Wc can talk there.’ 

He leads me to a small patch of grass beneath an 
enormous tree where there is a garden swing scat and a 
couple of chairs and a table with a shaky leg. 

‘You’d better take the swing. I’m dirty. I’ll sit here.’ 

He continues to look at me with that expectant 
penetrating smile: ‘I’ve only known it once before for 
those two dogs to behave like this, and that was when a 
couple come up here — ’ He breaks off, staring at me 
intently as if he is trying to read my mind. 

I decide not to waste time. Without taking my eyes 
from him, I bring out the crystals and tip them into hk 
hand. The transformation is fantastic and complete. For 
a moment I feel he is going to break down and cry ; his 
whole face trembles with joy, fear, awe and simple relief. 
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He just looWs from me to the crystals and from the crystals 
back to me, and tears fill the great black eyes. 

He wipes his eye with the back of a grimy hand: ‘I 
didn’t 1 never thought I’d see one of these again.’ 

‘You know what they are?’ 

He nods. 

‘What arc they?’ 

‘Why ask?’ 

‘Because 1 have to know.’ 

‘If you don't know, you’re not the one T thought you 
were/ He stands up, towering over me. ‘Look, I’ve 
betrayed them once: I’m not doing it again. I can’t tell 
you unless you do something.’ 

‘Do what?" 

He laughs sadly: ‘If you were who I hoped you were 
T wouldn’t have to tell you — you’d know!’ 

‘Aren’t these tubes identification enough?’ 

‘Part of it. The way the dogs treated you, that was 
another part. But there’s something more to come, and 
if you don’t know it, I’m not giving it to you.’ 

‘If 1 did know it once I don’t know it now. I’ve lost 
my memory f 

‘Lost your memory, huh?’ He smiles sceptically. 

‘I had a bad blow on the head- two in fact — one here 
and one there.’ 

‘Right on the pineal and supcrenal glands? Could 
be ’ 

‘Just listen to my story: judge for yourself/ 

‘Go ahead; but I can’t promise I’ll believe anything/ 

Briefly 1 tell of events since I woke up on the boat; 
from time to time I think I detect sympathy in his great 
dark eyes. 

‘Brother, you’ve certainly been given the run around. 
Global gave me the full treatment, too.’ 
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‘Not only Global/ 

‘Who else?’ 

‘The crowd who met me off the boat/ 

‘Did one have d rat-face/ 

‘Yes/ 

‘And a screwy way of looking sideways at you/ 

I nod. 

‘But those guys are Global ! They’re Widlow’s personal 
bodyguard !’ 

‘ What ! !’ 

‘You’re telling me! They came up after me a couple 
of times. Why do you think I keep these hounds/ 

‘Then I was right. I’d suspected Widlow, but I couldn’t 
be sure. Of course ! How else would he know there were 
seventy-seven crystals unless those charmers told him? I 
had an extra one on the boat, but it must have got lost. 
When rat-face took me to pieces there # were seventy- 
seven, and Widlow knew it. Wait a minute: something 
here doesn’t make sense. Why should he have me beaten 
up one day, and invite me to lunch the next?’ 

‘From die story you’ve told me I reckon it’s this way: 
Widlow didn’t get to hear of you till you were nearly in 
New York Harbour. He tells the boys to get what he 
wants, but doesn’t tell them how/ 

‘That’s a possible explanation. I suspected Widlow 
was behind my little reception when 1 saw what kind of 
man he is. But it still doesn’t explain the accident on the 
boat.’ 

‘You reckon that was an accident/ 

‘Yes, 1 diink it was. People who saw it said I slipped 
on a patch of oil and fell down a ladder in die engine 
room when a particularly big wave hit the ship. Unless 
Professor McPherson who was with me did it?’ 

‘Or one of the crew?’ 
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‘That would rule out Widlow. He didn’t know I was 
aboard at that time/ 

‘So that would mean another crowd were after you, 
too/ 

‘I don’t believe it/ 

‘Nor do I. That was just a plain, simple accident/ 

‘You being psychic/ 

‘No, John. Just following my feelings. It’s this way, I 
reckon: Violence is a pretty strong force. It hangs around 
for some long time unless it's deliberately removed by a 
stronger force. If you’d been sloshed on the head 
deliberately, I guess I’d kinda sense it. So would you.* 

‘Mr Minovsky, just who gave you the two crystals/ 

He looks at me deeply, then turns away. 

‘Haven’t \ proved myself? Don’t you believe me?* 

lie says nothing. 

‘Look, I’ve got to find out. My life may depend on it, 
and you’re the only living man who can tell me.’ 

‘May be — then again, may be not/ 

‘What more do you want?’ 

‘How do I know you’re not one of Widlow’s mob?’ 

I begin to get angry: ‘] low could I be? He beat me up, 
didn’t lie?’ 

‘Oh, sure, sure, if you say so.’ 

‘Then take a look at these. I’ll strip off and show 
you Look at these marks! Look at them !’ 

‘Those don’t prove nothing. Anyway, they’re nearly 
gone! — I have to be careful, Mr Lutterworth. Dammit, I 
have to be ! I’m a man out on a limb, and 1 don’t have no 
Global or big-shot lawyers behind me. I’m a hunted man 
and I suspect everyone who comes here. Goddum it, 
wouldn’t you?’ 

‘I don’t know !’ 

‘There’s some things I like about you, but I want to 
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know you a little while better before I go tAisting you/ 

He pounds the table. "My own pupil! My trusted 

friend ! A woman I loved hke my own sister a 

woman I thought I knew better than myself. I’ve no 
sooner given her my trust than she steals the two tubes 
I had and sells them to WiJlow. I tell you, that Emerald’* 
shaken my faith in human bemgs !’ 

I answer quietly* ‘Through me that faith will return/ 

‘Oh, brother ! If you could do that If you could do 

that one thing f ’ 

‘You won’t be disappointed/ 

‘I wish I could help you more, but I dai en’t not just 

yet awhile/ 

‘All right, I won’t press the point for the moment. But 
answer me tins* did )oi. tell Fmerald their rc^al purpose 
‘What’s your guess 5 ' 

‘My guess is —no/ 

He nods. 

‘At least I had sense t nough not to do that.’ 

‘But she thinks you did.’ 

‘I gave her a blind. I told her they were for a new- type 
combustion engine, and she believed it When she found 
them I had to tell her something/ 

‘Global believe it, too/ 

‘Let ’em. Let ’em. Suits me fiuc*’ 

lie pauses, hesitates, then makes up his mind. ‘I’ll tell 
you this much. A man and a woman gave them to me/ 
‘A man and a woman f That’s what I wanted to know ! 
The people I came to meet 1 Who arc they? Where can 
I find them/ 1 can barely hold back my excitement. 

‘If they want to, they’ll find you.’ 

‘That’s no good. I must find them now!’ 

He shakes his head. ‘You’ll never find them hke that; 
no one will/ 


1 Lift. 4- . ul 
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Before I ian continue he jumps up and begins walking 
towards the house. ‘Come in and have some food with me. 
You must be hungry.’ ... I don’t want food. I want 
information. I follow him into the house and tackle him 
again, but without success. The more I insist, the more 
evasive he becomes. Suddenly he switches the subject: 
‘How many of those things did you say you had in the 
boat?’ 

‘Seventy-eight. But what’s that got to do with it?’ 

‘Are you sure there was seventy-eight?’ 

‘No, 1 wasn’t to begin with. When I first counted l 
kept getting eighty-six. But a girl who was with me made 
it seventy-eight. We kept re-counting, and every time 
we each got our own total. I put it down to the state of 
my head. I’d only been conscious two days and my mind 
was still playing tricks.’ 

‘How many did you say?’ 

‘Is it important?’ 

‘It may be.’ 

I repeat: ‘Seventy-eight and eighty-six.’ 

‘Yeah — Hold it a moment. I’ve got a hunch.’ 

He does some quick mental calculation and smiles, 
pleased with his result. It works. Yes, it works out.’ 

‘What does?’ 

‘You’ve been counting in Nines. The girl was counting 
in Tens. This is what I mean: if you had seventy-eight 
crystals and counted them in Tens in the usual way, you’d 
come to what we call seventy-eight; wouldn’t you? But 
if you had the same number and counted them in Nines, 
then you’d get the result of eighty-ax. See?’ 

‘Yes, I see. But why should I have wanted to count like 
that?’ 

Again he fixes me with a penetrating stare. ‘That’s 
what I’m asking you. Tt just came natural to you, didn’t 
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it? As if it were the way you’d counted all ybur life?’ 

‘Does it really matter?’ 

Again he gives that surprised and disappointed laugh; 
again he seems waiting for me to do something. When 
I do nothing he answers: ‘It may matter so doggum 
much that I could tell you about the man and woman 
who brought me the first crystals.’ 

‘Yes ?’ 

‘Giving them to me was the first part of a plan. I was 
to hold them safely until another man came up here and 
gave me the second part.’ 

‘And I am that man ?’ 

‘Sometimes 1 think you arc: sometimes I think you’re 
not.’ 

‘Is it my fault if I’ve lost my memory?’ 

‘Wish to hell 1 knew. Mister. Wish to he'll I knew. 

. . . O.K. Let’s skip that for a moment; let’s get back 
to the girl on the boat. Can you describe her?’ 

‘Tall, leggy and very shapely.’ 

‘Dark or fair?’ 

‘Dark, curly hair, rather naughty blue eyes — wide eyes, 
wide mouth, very pietty and very determined.’ 

‘Hell, no: that isn't the one. — No, she wasn’t like 
that.’ 

‘If you’d only describe these two people it might stir 
the missing part of my memory. They’re obviously the 
Ones I have to meet.’ 

‘I’m not rushing nothing ! I’ve got to be certain this 
time. I was fooled once before, and I’m not being fooled 

again. So just stick around stick around and let me 

do the thinking.’ 

‘It’s all very well for you to say “stick around”, but I’m 
being followed, and it won’t be long before we have 
company.’ 
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‘What do you want for supper? Canned beans do 
you?’ 

. . . No use . . . you’ll just have to play it his way . . . 
say little ... be patient and let him do' all the talking . . . 
‘Obstinate pollack’ is right. . . . 

‘You’re married, Jolm’, he suddenly informs me. 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘You’ve a very loyal and beautiful wife, and she’s 
worried she hasn’t heard from you. I sometimes pick 
that kind of thing up from people. No, I don’t use any 
psychic stuff. I just use the powers that God gave all of 
us— poweis most folks don’t know they possess, or are 
too lazy to develop.’ 

‘Do you know' where she is?’ 

‘No. All l get is the impression that her thoughts are 
searching for you. Don’t wony. She’ll find you. Just 
relax, and don’t block your mind with fear. Let her 
thoughts come in and you’ll make the contact. You see, 
every human is like a radio set. Well, you know what 
happens if you keep on transmitting? You can’t receive, 
you get no messages. But if you switch oft’ and wait, 
letting the mind go passive, then you get something. I’ve 
tried to teach that all my life, but no, it’s not good enough. 
Some folks have to go off and develop all this trance stuff 
because, through that, they can put on a better show. 
Emerald, for example. She was a very fine telep.ith until 
she got this idea in her head that she was God’s Anointed. 
All she gets now are her own thoughts, and other people’s 
subconscious, plus a little telepathy thrown in which she 
objectifies into what she calls her guides.’ 

‘What do you know about Emerald?’ 

‘She lias ccrtam abilities, but she’s misusing them. You 
can’t sell that kind of tiling for dollars. Reckon 1 blame 
myself for not teaching her better.’ 
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‘She °aid she saw something around me. A burning 
wall, she said it had me worried.’ 

Elias smiles inwardly: ‘Intense light is like darkness; too 
much light can blind a person if they don’t know how, 

to look at it. If Emerald saw what 1 hope she saw if 

she saw what I hope I’m going to see, too, then I’ll be 
able to tell you plenty. Hell, John, you’ve got me worried. 
Every new thing you say tells me I ought to give you 
what you want to know. But I’ve been caught badly 

once, and I’m not going to be caught again. You you 

wouldn’t want it any other way. When you know, y*m 
will be glad I was so damned cussed.’ 

‘1 shall just have to trust you, Elias. You see you’re 

the only one I have left. If I don’t find my people before 

W'idlow catches up with me well, you know Widlow, 

and I don’t think he’d stop at much.’ 

Again there are tears in the old man s eyes, the only 
outward sign of his tremendous struggle with himself. 

‘Sometimes, John, I kid myself that by coming up here 
and meditating, I’ve learned a little more than most folks, 
but at times like this I see how little, how damned stupidly 
httle I know.’ 


Slowly the sunfingors shift through the trees and 
shadows fill the hut. Elias prepares some food which wc 
cat in silence. Afterwards lie begins talking again, care- 
fully avoiding my questions. But I realise he is talking 
for a purpose, watching me, studying every reaction to 
his statements; I am on trial for my very existence. 

First he tells me his beliefs. With direct simplicity he 
outlines die cyclic journey of the spirit, from its first 
inception in the Divine Mmd, its separation and plunge 
into matter; its descent through difFercn. levels of being 
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to its emergence into conscious life through a body, and 
through countless other bodies, upwards on the return 
path of perfection. He talks simply and without using 
Xedious metaphysical terms. He speaks with a poetic and 
economical use of words I imagine the teachers of old 
must have employed when sitting out in die deserts with 
their little bands; in the desert to avoid persecution for 
their beliefs; Minovsky hiding in a mountain forest to 
escape persecution for his secrets. A man unimpressed by 
money or earthly power is a formidable set-back to the 

plJns of progress particularly the progress of Haslcy 

B. Widlow. 

From time to time he asks me my opinion, and I feel 
he sometimes says tilings deliberately false to test me. 
Then, with^vhat inner conviction I have, I gently correct 
him; easily, for it is all coming back to me; like hearing 
boyhood talcs re-told; like reading an old and familiar 
book. We understand one another; we speak a form of 
the same language. 

We fill silent and he seems satisfied. 

Suddenly he demands: ‘Ever heard of “The Time of 
Splendour”?’ 

‘I think 1 YesV 

‘Know what it is?’ 

‘The Prodigal Son.’ 

‘Care to describe it?’ 

‘No man can do that. It is beyond the power of human 
conception. Even could I remember fully, I know it only 
as wordless knowledge/ 

Serene joy in Ins eyes ... He is standing up ... his 
hand is on my shoulder and leading me out . . . leading 
me away from die hut . . . through the darkened 
forest ... I have passed my tests. 

‘Care to take a look at die stars before we go to bed? 
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I’ve a little telescope fixed up on the plateafi's edge and 

the viewing’s pretty good up here This mountain 

has die clearest air in the world.’ . . . Not what I was 
expecting. . . . Bilt don’t be impatient ... let him come 
round to it his own way. . . . 

Through the trees we come to a sudden clearing and a 
sudden precipice . . . tiny dark countryside below, 
spreading to endless horizons. . . . But die sky . . . the 
sky ... is beyond every glory. The sky is limitless, is 
jewel-swept, is far flung clusters of perfect light, is 
radiant, blazing and silent in the high cold night. 0 ne 
star, brighter and more beautiful than the rest, hangs over 
the horizon. Lavender, peacock rose and ivory, it seems 

to beckon, seems alive alive like the crystals. 

Mmovsk) observes my interest and says : 1 thought that 
star would attract 

‘The rlame in the Hcait of the Wheel 

‘Is that what it\ called?’ 

‘I don’t know. The words just came 111(0 my head.’ 

From horifon to horizon bends a milky bow, a vast 
star-arch hanging vibrant 111 die high clear air, seeming 
so near you could icach out and giasp it. One by one 
shapes appear that 1 know, familiar constellations, and 
others, too, that 1 don’t know. 

‘Strange, some constellations seem slightly out of 
place; the long bar of Adona is foreshortened.’ 

‘It\ that change of latitude, John. You’re used to seeing 
them from Fngland.’ 

‘Maybe that’s it’ 

‘I’ve just got Saturn in the telescope, and four of her 
satellites. Take a look.’ 

‘It’s got a ring round it!’ 

‘There’s more things moving out there than stars and 
planets’, he says with a sudden air of in/stery. ‘I’ve seen 
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things out there that don’t fit into the books at Palomar 
or any other observatory. Meteorites and asteroids don’t 
change course and speed. They don’t come down to earth 
jnd then go up agam. Oh, why are #omc men so vain 
as to imagine they’re the onl\ living, crawling thing in 
the eternal mansions*’ 

‘J see no reason to think we aic. If the state of conscious 
being we call Mm is a univctsal principle, then it exists 
throughout space.’ 

‘That’s what I always figgtied. Then one day I had 
the* pi oof ’ 

He points down the ville) to i sin ill ravun about a 
thousand feet below us. 

‘That’s whe i e they c line down I was up heie watching. 
Around one in thv morning oik night a ye ir ago 1 saw 
it coinc down ’ 

‘What did \ou Sv e 

‘Like a filling stir, I thought at fust. But it was no 
meteorite It c line down fiom ibout sixty degrees It got 
to twenty dcgucs fi mi the hon/on, then it levelled off 
and bcir m to duft with an inclined motion. For several 
mmutes it drifted, then U bughtened up and plumbed 
right down m that little lavnn. It sank behind those two 
live oaks )Ovi tan just see and lit them up fiom behind; 
a stead), glowing, pulsiting sort of l ght Then the light 
dimmed ’ 

‘What did you do*’ 

‘1 m irked the spot. I know that \ alley 1 got my old 
I oid staited, and put the dogs in with me, and then I 
drove like the wind down die back trail till I couldn’t 
go any further m the light direction. Then I parked by 
the roadside and walked.’ 

‘Weic you afraid*’ 

‘No, 1 was kmda excited. It was almost like btmg in a 
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dream. I felt they wanted me to come, and Were waiting 
m that valley for me. Well, I hadn’t walked far before 
I came across them, a man and a woman.’ 

‘Just ordinal y people?’ 

‘Look, a man’s a man, and a woman’s a woman: I 
don’t caie where they come from.’ 

‘How were they dressed?’ 

‘Pietty much like you and I. A kind of T shirt and 
pants. The gill was dressed the' same as him/ 

‘Well, they were probably just a couple taking a late 
walk.’ 

‘Oh no they weren’t 1 Not these two 1 ’ 

‘How do you know 3 ’ 

‘They’d come ftom the vallev, and the dogs never 
barked at them nevci once 1 ’ 

‘How neai were you to the vallew 3 ’ 

‘Aboi t a mile and a half’ 

‘Then the) could have come fiom any w hcic\’ 

‘They could’vc, but they didn’t. They’d come out of 
the ship that 1 iv hidden m the ville).’ 

‘Did \ ou <pc ik to them 3 ’ 

‘You bet I did They giecteel me as I came up. Gicctcd 
me almost like an old fnend. 1 was with them nearly an 
hour. During that time they told me a lot of things, 
where they’d come from and what the) were doing 
here. 1 hen they told me they wanted me to be pait of a 
mighty big plan They were contacting people m different 
countries and giving each one a piece of a jig-saw. It was 
the girl who gave me the two ci)stals. I’ve seen some 
lovely women in m) time, but that one took the prize. 
Then she gave me a sign by which I woulel know r anyone 
who was in the group they were forming. They told me 
never to reveal the sign to anyone; but to speak only to 
one who would come here one day and give me that 
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sign — I was kind of hoping you’d give it — but you didn’t, 
so I can’t tell you any more.’ 

A dreadful sense of disappointment ... a wonderful 
Qld man and a wise one, but now in lift old age given to 
dreams. A beautiful dream, but not a true one, a fantasy, 
typical of his gentle mind. 

'How come you can tell me tills much, if I couldn’t 
give you this sign?’ 

Tve not betrayed any secrets. I’ve not told you any- 
thing important they told me.’ 

‘? don’t doubt your sincerity. But you never actually 
saw the ship — You only saw something bright appear to 
fall in that valley. There is nothing to prove that these 
ordinary people, dressed m earthly clothes, came from 
another worjd. It could be that they represent this group 
which T believe to be an international group of idealistic 
scientists, who plan to release a dangerous invention the 
safe way; that is, by not letting it get into die hands of 
any big power interests. They chose the night-time to 
visit you for the reasons of secrecy; travelling the last 
part of the way on foot, in case your house was being 
watched. It just so happened that before you met them, 
you saw a large meteorite fall. Why, it probably never 
even reached the earth. Look, the sky dips right down to 
that cleft in the valley. The meteorite could have been a 
couple of hundred miles away, but it would still look as 
if it fell in that valley.’ 

‘You’re a scientist all right. 1 only have to listen to the 
way you’re talking. But 1 can prove that what 1 tell you 
is true. When I got back to my car 1 turned and watched 
for a while. About ten minutes later they took otF.’ 

‘Did you actually sec a ship?' 

‘It took off so fast I barely saw anything. Just a flash 
and a streak of light; then it was gone.’ 
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‘Another meteor — iiey ! Look at that one !’ 

A huge blue, fiery trail coasts silently over our heads, 
spraying out like a bursting rocket, remaining visible for 
several seconds. ♦ 

‘There’s a perfect shooting star for you.’ 

‘Mister, I’ve seen more meteors than you have. I’m 
not an amateur astronomer for nothing. But diis was no 
meteor. It went upwards. Meteors don’t go upwards. 
There’s such a thing as Newton’s law.’ 

‘It may have appeared to go upwards. As you say, it was 
a sudden flash. A really swift descent, if it was alnfost 
instantaneous, could look as if it was travelling in cither 
direction — upwards or downwards.’ 

lie sets his jaw obstinately. ‘I saw it come down, and 
I saw it go up. And 1 spoke to the folks that were in it.’ 

‘Did they actually tell you what planej they’d come 
from, in so many words?’ 

‘No — but they hinted. They said they’d travelled a 
long way for a long time. They said they’d come from a 
place I didnYevcn know existed.’ 

‘There’s plenty of places right on this Earth you or I 
don’t know exist.’ 

‘Not with those crystals, they couldn’t.’ 

* But why not? You’ve been preaching simplicity to me 
for the past hour or more, why not apply it? Why not 
believe the simple thing? It’s usually the true one. And 
the simple thing in this case is that they w 7 erc perfectly 
ordinary 7 mortals like you and 1 who represent a secret 
but otherwise perfectly normal scientific group. I’d have 
expected this from Mrs Van Elb, but not from you! 
I can see I’ve been wasting my time.’ 

Sick with disappointment I turn away, leaving him to 
cover up his telescope. I could have sworn he knew some- 
thing, for of all the characters involved, Elias Minovsky 
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seemed the one real, sane, honest man. For hours I’ve 
played him along, restrained my impatience, enjoyed his 
conversation . . . certain he knew die truth behind my 
mission, certain he’d reveal it once I’d won his confidence 
. . , And now all I get is a comic strip story about space- 
men and — for good measure — space- women ! 

When we reach the house he says: ‘I went down into 
the valley the next day and found a burned circle of grass 
— a perfect regular circle . . 

‘Small heath-fire. 1 passed two on my way up the 
mountain.’ 

Now he wants me to believe. Now that I’m a doubter, 
he’s given up hedging and dodging my questions. I 
should have tried it earlier and saved myself a lot of 
trouble. 

‘I got a photo of that ship/ 

‘In the middle of the night?’ 

Ignoring my sarcasm lie continues, almost desperately: 
‘No, not that night, about a week later.’ 

‘Why are you suddenly so determined to convince 
me?’ 

‘Listen, John. I’m not lying to you. This is too big and 
has gone too far. I was cagey at first till I knew your 
intentions, but not any more.’ 

‘I don’t think it really matters now what my intentions 
are.’ Obstmately he continues: This ship came back a 
week later.’ 

‘Tell me in the morning. I’d like to get some rest.’ 

‘I tell you it came back a week later.’ 

‘It did, did it?’ 

‘Just soon after dawn, 1 heard army planes zooming and 
diving beyond the plateau, so I came out to take a look, 
bringing my camera, in case there was something inter- 
esting. Well, the planes fooled around for some ten 
H 
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minutes, then they moved off; and not till then did I see it. 
Like a flash in die sun, a small spot of silver coming nearer. 
It comes on, and for a moment I think it’s going to 
land. It comes to within fifty feet of the plateau and I take 
a couple of shots. I was so excited my hands shook so I 
could hardly hold die camera steady. But I got the shots, 
and they were good ones.’ 

A sadness comes into his voice. ‘But it didn’t land. I 
think it might have done if die planes hadn’t disturbed it. 
But it didn’t. I had the impression it wanted me to see it, 
as if they were saying “Hello”, for I waved and I fanced 
the ship tilted slightly as though answering. Next minute 
it was gone. Not just moving off, but gone. Like a flash 
of lightmng.’ 
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cold . . . cold like an icy wind . . . even as he’s speaking 
it comes ... a violent shock . . . almost a physical blow 
. . . And then the whole growing sense of evil that started 
as I entered Warren’s house is suddenly released and is all 
around us ... It has happened . . . Whatever dreadful 
thing it was has already happened . . . it’s too late to do 
anything about it . . . 

Elias is pale and shaking . . . 

‘You felt it, too?’ 

He nods. 
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In a frightened whisper he answers: ‘Nothing like I’ve 
ever known.’ 

% ‘It’s bad — Something terrible has happened to my 
friend'. — Must get back to Los Angeles at once.’ 

‘Can’t get there tonight. My little auto’s cracked a 
cylinder and it’s ten miles down to the main road.’ 

‘Is there nowhere I could telephone?’ 

‘Nearest phone fifteen miles down m die valley. And 
you can’t get there this time of night. But there’s a farmer 
dri/cs down to the main road early each morning to fetch 
the mail. Reckon he’d take you if you were on the track 
in time. I’ll see you make it.’ 

‘What’s the time: what’s the exact time?’ 

‘I make it; twenty after one.’ 

‘I feel that may prove important — whatever it is, it’s 
happened, and I wasn’t there to prevent it. I’m too late. 
I’ve failed — I’ve failed !’ 

He lays a quiet hand on my arm. 

‘Go to bed, John. Get some rest. What will be, will be. 
You know' you can’t alter that.’ 


‘Hey! You were going to run off vrithout taking a 
look at my photos! Oh, you’ve plenty of time. Jensen 
won’t be passing the turning for at least twenty minutes.’ 

‘Oh, the photos — Yes.’ 

Had almost forgotten diem . . . They don’t seem 
important now . . . Only important thing is to get back 
and find out what’s happened . . . 

‘Got them inside under a j. lie of books. Be right with 
you.’ 

Some rummaging, something falling ... a suppressed 
oath, then, smiling, he rc-appears holding a couple of 
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pictures . . . two rather blurred snaps of something so 
ordinary it is laughable . . . 

. . . That object ... a thing so common that anyone 
would recognise it . . . Anyone, that is, except me — whp 
can’t remember what it is ... What is it? 

... I know the thing . . . I’ve used it often ; so have most 
people ... a very familiar shape ... a common object . . . 
but at die moment I can’t quite place it . . . 

Shape ... a lampshade? — no, not a lampshade, but a 
familiar object like a lampshade. — A thing like a lamp- 
shade but not a lampshade; a round thing made of mtftal, 
a thing used by everybody. 

. . . Can’t think of its name, but I shall. Like so many 
things I’ve seen since my blackout, I know them but 
can’t name them. With pictures there is the same sensa- 
tion; I see die representation, a name springs to my bps 
and vanishes before I can recall it. Like die picture 
Warren has over the door . . . painting of a man in a 
desert, and behind him a huge triangular building . . . 
I knew it. I’d seen it many times, but I was hopelessly 
stuck until Warren gave me the word ‘Pyramid’! It 
happens again and again, and it will go on happening 
until all the blanks arc filled in. 

Pyramid ! . . . Warren ! . . . Must go . . . must hurry 
. . . Mustn’t miss the fanner and his lift. 

‘Well, dianks anyway, Mr Minovsky, for your 
hospitality. I’m glad I met you.’ 

‘It’s been a pleasure for me, too. I’m a little sick of 
playing hermit up here by myself.’ 

His eyes drop to die pictures, then look up at me, 
questioning — pathetic, almost. Like an eager child asking 
to be told that there is a Santa Claus . . . 

What can I tell him ? 

‘I’d like to examine those properly when I’ve more time.’ 
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His smile fades. He knows what I’m thinking. 

‘Oh, sure, sure, you’re welcome — any time/ 

Turning on his heels, he walks back into the house. 
One of the dogs bares its fangs at me, then gives a little 
whimper and follows him . . . 

But what was the object? 

. . . Docs it matter now? . . . You’ll come across one 
soon enough, probably in a hardware store . . . That’s 
right . . . somediing in a hardware store, something you 
can buy for a dollar or two. 

Hurry! . . sound of old engine coming down the hill 
. . . trail of dust in the distance . . . Hurry . . . 

The farmer comes into view, stops at my signal and 
gives me a ride to the main road at the foot of the 
mountain. thank him and he drives away. 

Two minutes later another car appears and pulls up 
beside me, a green car containing the men I saw playing 
cards by the roadside on my way up to Minovsky’s. 

‘Going to Los Angeles?’ 

The driver looks delighted to see me, as if I were an 
old friend. ‘Jump right m ' Mr Lutterveorth.’ 

Three men step out* three big men, three men sur- 
rounding me, smiling- -one chewing gum; three men 
larger than I. 

‘ We’d be happy to run you to Los Angeles, Mr Lutter- 
worth. We missed you when you planed in on Tuesday, 
and we’ve been very anxious. Haven’t wc, boys?’ 

‘We sure have.’ The others concur gravely about their 
general state of anxiety. 

‘I suppose I should have guessed what you were when 
I saw you yesterday. Oh, well !’ 

The driver nods thoughtfully: ‘Yeah, we figgered 
you’d show up at Minovsky’s sooner or later/ 

‘T hope you enjoyed your card game, at any rate/ 
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‘Had to fill in the time somehow.’ 

‘I lost thirty-two dollars and twenty-five cents’, com- 
plains another. 

‘Doubtless, Mr (Widlow will make it up to you?’ , 

The complaincr smiles, indicating diat Widlow is 
generous to his employees. 

The driver opens a rear door, gently but firmly adding 
me to the passenger content. 

‘Where are you taking me now?’ 

‘Los Angeles, like }ou said. Make yourself com- 
fortable, sir.’ 

Wc drive off. 

‘Tell me something; how docs Mr Widlow manage 
to have so many men around?’ 

The driver shrugs. The man next to njc opens his 
wallet and hands me an envelope. ‘Here’s your plane 
ticket, sir. We felt you’d like to get right back to New 
York and report to Mr Widlow as soon as you were 
through with Mmovsky.’ 

‘Then you’d be wrong. I haven’t finished here yet. 
Tell Mr Widlow I’m not in his employ, and I’ll return 
when it suits me.’ 

‘Sure, sure! It’s an open ticket. If you want to see 
Mrs Van Elb first, we’d be happy to run you over.’ 

‘She’s in San Francisco, isn’t she, Will?’ 

‘We could all fly out; catch the afternoon flight.’ 

‘If you’d care to see her, sir, just give the word. We’ll 
go straight to the airport.’ 

‘I’ve already seen her.’ 

‘You have?’ 

‘Yesterday.’ 

‘Well, what do you know? We thought you’d come to 
Minovsky’s first. That was how we figured. We were 
wrong.’ 
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. . . The other car . . . the car with the New York 
license plate that chased us from the desert? 

‘I rather thought you’d know if I’d been there.’ 

‘Will, didn’t you say they’d promised to ring if 
Mr Lutterworth showed up at die Temple?’ 

‘Sure thing, they did.’ 

‘Isn’t that like diat screwy outfit? Can’t be trusted with 
die simplest thing.’ 

I smile: ‘Don’t let Mr Widlow catch you saying 
that !’ 

They all laugh at this and Will offers me a cigar. 

... So that othei car wasn’t Widlow’s men . . . Then 
whose? 

‘If there’s anywhere else you’d care to call before you 
leave, sir? ’ 

— ‘How about his valise?’ 

— ‘What hotel arc you in?’ 

. . . The other car followed Bob . . . they don’t seem to 
know anydiing about it ... But I must get to Warren’s 
place and sec what’s happened . . . but not with these 
men . . . mustn’t drag Warren into it . . . Must give them 
the slip somehow. 

‘I’m afraid my luggage has got mis-routed. But don’t 
worry yourselves about that, it will turn up somehow 
and be sent on to me.’ 

‘Mr Widlow’s very disappointed you didn’t use his 
suite at the Statler.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t want to impose on him. He’s done quite 
enough for me already.’ 

. . . They don’t know where I’ve been staying . . . 
nothing about Warren . . . 

‘How did you find Mr Minovsky?’ 

‘Very friendly.’ 

‘That’s unusual, isn’t it. Will?’ 
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‘Sure is, Ric/ 

‘Mr Widlow will be glad of that. He feels that if anyone 
could make him talk, you could/ 

‘Mr Widlow oyer- estimates my abilities/ 

‘He thinks a lot of you, sir/ 

‘He certainly does f 

Then the driver asks : "Did Minovsky bring out those 
crappy space-ship photos/ 

‘He showed me some photos, yes/ 

‘Reckon I know how those were taken. It s my guess 
the guy who developed liis film was having a game with 
him. We’ve checked on that photographer and he’s quite 
a joker. I figure that when Minovsky brought in his 
film and told Ins talc, it was more than the photographer 
could do to resist having a joke on him. So he photo- 
graphed a lampshade or something and told Minovsky 
those were his negatives. Mmovsky believed it, and how !’ 

‘We ought to check on that some tune, Will. Mr 
Widlow likes, to have everything straight/ 

The driver considers: ‘Yeah, we could do that. But I 
don’t think it’s necessary. Old Minovsky’s a screwball. 

Can’t diink why Mr Widlow’s interested in him! 

O.K., Mr Lutterworth, sir; if there’s nowhere else you 
want to visit, I guess we’ll go straight to the airport and 
get you on the noon plane to New York.’ 

‘Yeah, he could do that/ 

‘That’s what you’d like to do, isn’t it, Mr Lutterworth?’ 
‘If that’s what you’ve decided, who am I to refuse?’ 
They laugh a lot at that; they think it’s very funny. 

As we drive on they seem to become remote and unreal. 
Any fear of diem is now lost in something less tangible 
but more powerful. As we near Los Angeles it begins 
again; that cold, groping, bottomless fear that enveloped 
me in Warren’s house, the fear that came again early this 
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morning, bursting suddenly around me like a blow in the 
night . . . The nearer we come to the city, the stronger it 
grows, but this time with a difference. It is no longer a 
warning, it is full, savage and violent Whatever forces 
were gathering are now unleashed and I shall find no 
rest till I know Warren and Selina arc safe . . . 

But my escorts show no intention of letting me out 
of their sight. At the airport I make one or two attempts 
to phone: I say I want to wash, and Will says he could 
do with one also. 1 go to the ticket counter to try and 
get a message sent through the girl, but Will comes with 
me: we might as well be handcuffed together. 

Then 1 try the obvious and simple approach. 

‘I’m just going to phone again about my luggage.’ 

Will, of course, comes with me to the booth, even 
provides me with a dime. But it is a small booth and has 
sliding doors. When these arc closed dierc is only room 
for one inside. Will smiles at me through the glass, but 
not a very nice smile . . . Good, that means he can’t hear 
a thing. Blocking the view of the dial with my back I 
quickly ring Warren’s number. 

Busy . . . hnc busy . . . 

1 wait, then try again. 

Line still busy. 

Gentle tapping on the glass. Will signals they’ve called 
my flight. Will boards tine plane with me: Will sits down 
beside me. Coming to New York? . . . But, of course, 
Mr Widlow feels I need a secretary to look after me and 
see to my every comfort. Will is always kind and helpful. 


The plane leaves, wc are climbing away from the 
earth, upwards over die brown and gold deserts. It is like 
coming up from under water, to be in this pure blue 
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vastness with nothing below but an empty expanse of 
sun, sand and wind . . . 

. . . Leaving the smog behind . . . leavmg the thoughts, 
the weltering mas^-diought of a great upstart trollop city 
. . . the thoughts and danger . . . Up here is another world. 
Up here one can think again. Something warm and 
vibrant in my pocket is helping me to dunk calmly and 
construct a reasonable picture. (Will is now asleep and 
no longer bothcis me.) 

First ... I am in possession of some mysterious crystals 
— properties and use highly speculative. 

Second . . . whatever thur use they arc considered 
important enough foi me to be attacked. Not only on 
landing, but also on the ship. Was that an accident? Did I 
slip and fall, or did someone attack me? If so, why? 

Two possible reasons — 

He could be a maniac . . . Unlikely. 

He could be an agent . . . More piobable. 

If an agent, whose agent? . . . 

Widlows? . . . Government? . . . Foreign Power? . . . 

Unhkely he was from Global, for Widlow undoubtedly 
expected me to airive in full possession of my faculties. 
Unless he had an agent on the ship who misunderstood 
his orders. He said he’d had so little warning. Gave this 
as an excuse for my rough treatment . . . (was telling the 
truth m tins instance). That could mean his agent only 
discovered me on the ship towards the end of the voyage 
. . . around the time Bunny blahbui about the ciystals . . . 

Now, who did she tell? 

Professor McPherson . . . 

McPht non ? 

Hardly ! 

Should never have told anyone had I been in my right 
mind. That was my fust mistake. . . telling Bunny. 
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Bunny? 

No ! Too young to be mixed up in such a thing. Not 
Bunny, but someone she talked to. She says she only told 
McPherson, but wait . . . McPherson said that Mrs 
Rainham was at the next table, listening for all she was 
worth. 

Mrs Rainham! — Try and recall her more clearly . . . 
plump, middle-aged . . . that curious cloak . . something 
she wore . . . some ornament . . . Got it ! ! 

Gold star' 

That little gold star on a necklet. Miniature of the one 
Emerald had on her robe . . . Knew Pd seen it somewhere 
before! . . . 

Mrs Rainham wore a gold star like Emerald Van Elb 
. . . Some Jcind of badge — the sign of their Order . . . 
that empty chair in the Inner Circle . . . See now why it 
was empty. Mrs Rainham was absent . . . Luckily! 

She recognised the crystals as soon as Bunny described 
them to McPherson. Probably couldn’t wait to get to the 
radio telephone and call California. She’d ring Emerald, 
and Emerald would ring Widlow, so by the time Widlow 
got the story third- hand — he would have a very confused 
picture of the situation. All he'd know was that an agent 
of ‘The Group’ was arriving in New York in a day’s 
time with a whole load of the things. He’d have to act 
quickly. What docs he do? Tells his stooges to stop me 
and get my plans at all costs. Stooges have primitive 
ideas as to how this should be expedited. Result — more 
aches and bruises for the man without a memory . . . 
Agitation from Widlow when he finds he’s boobed. 

That all makes sense . . . unless the entire ‘Circle’ think 
they know the great secret that has paid off their mort- 
gage. 

Would you mind giving me a light? 
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Who said that? 

The man across the aisle, fumbling for matches . . . 

‘Certainly !’ 

I strike him a ijiatch. He looks pleased and surprised. 

‘Well, thank you, sir: I was just going to ask you for 
one. You must have read my thoughts. Thanks a lot!’ 

He looks at me a moment as if asking for an explana- 
tion, then shrugs, smiles and continues his reading. 

How very curious ! 

He must have thought out loud without knowing it . . . 

Now then, back to these crystals. Perhaps my original 
guess was right, that they are part of a new type radio or 
television set of a rather revolutionary design. They 
may have a great part to play in national defence. That 
would certainly make any power anxious to,have them. 

Some time later wc are passing over % city and I’m 
wondering what it's called, and a voice that seems to 
come from Will says: ‘Santar Fay’, but Will is asleep, 
so I know it/didn’t come from him. And a little later, 
the girl they call Hostess is passing by and she’s 
thinking terrible things about the fat man two scats 
ahead who keeps punching his bell and wanting things 
done that don't matter, just because he’s mean and thinks 
he won’t get his money’s worth unless he keeps the poor 
girl running. And once again the man who took a light 
seems to say lie’s run out of cigarettes, so I offer him the 
cigar Will gave me which I haven’t smoked, and once 
again the man is very surprised but pleased to get a cigar. 

Later I decide to make a test. I move back two scats 
where Will can’t see me, and wait till he wakes up. 
When he comes out of his doze and finds my seat empty 
he is frightened at first that I’ve run off, then he realises 
I can’t have gone far and get the word ‘Can’ very 
distinctly and with evident relief. 
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‘Hello, Will. Had a nice doze?’ 

‘Yeah, just getting forty winks.’ 

‘What’s Can?’ 

‘Thought that’s where you were — oiji the can.’ 

‘I’m right here.’ 

He props himself up. ‘Yeah, well stick around.’ 

And later, much later, I know the girl is going to say 
‘Fasten your scat belts, please’ before even she comes in 
through the pilot’s door to say it. 

When we land in New York, Will goes straight to a 
phcaic booth. He makes a short call and informs me: ‘He 
wants to see you right away. He says to take you to the 
penthouse.’ 


Widlow himself opens the door as the servants are 
long in bed. He’s wearing a padded silk dressing gown 
and he’s more than glad to see me. He stirs up a drink 
with some ceremony, then he closes in for the kill. 

‘Can’t think why you had to trail off to California. 
Had me worried for a time. Thought you were running 
out on me to sell to someone else. That’s die reason my 
boys had to keep you close company.’ 

. . . Don’t tell lum how you gave diem die slip. They 
have wives to support; and stomach ulcers . . . 

‘Yes, John, you really had me worried. I kept asking 
myself ‘ Why should a guy run off to California just to 
make up his mind diat he’s going to co-operate with me, 
uidcss but I guess you had your leasons.’ 

‘As far as I’m concerned it was a fruidcss search.’ 

‘A search for what?’ 

‘For myself.’ 

‘Don’t get you.’ 

‘Never mind.’ 
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‘Oh, you inventors 1 Reckon you’re all a bit crazy, eh? 
But I appreciated that, not that you’re crazy, 1 mean I 
appreciate that genius has to be handled its own way, so 
I let you run off if diat was the way you had to do your 
thinking. Anyway, boy, tt’s good to sec you back. How 
was California »’ 

‘Very mtuestmg ’ 

‘Sec Emerald?’ 

‘Yes’ 

His eyes glcim slightly 'Did she tell you anything 
good’ She’s a fine medium, is f- me laid, one of die best. 
I’m sure she ically impressed you, told you somedung 
you never expected, eh-’ 

‘She eertainly did ’ 

‘Wonderful worn m 1 Thit temple of l>cis, isn’t it 
something ’’ 

‘Astounding *’ 

And thosi lovely girls, those angels’ — the foul 
pi ettiest girl# on the Coast, but I’ll tell you something — 
I wouldn’t lay a finger on them. Not on those girls No, 
sir 1 ’ 

‘I also saw Minovsky ’ 

‘Did he tell you anvdimg’’ 

‘lie said the crystals have nothing to do with gas con- 
sumption ’ 

Widlow liughs, dismissing him without even bother- 
ing to reply. Then abruptly the smile drops and he is 
deadly quiet 

‘All right, John. What’s it to be’ Do you work with us, 
or don’t you’’ 

‘I’m afraid not, even if I wanted to.’ 

‘Why not’’ 

‘Because, Mr Widlow, I haven’t the faintest idea what 
any of it’s remotely about. No, don’t get agitated, let me 
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finish. I’ve had a complete and utter lapse of memory, 
and die crystals may as well be from the moon for all they 

mean to me. Oh, don’t worry; it wasn’t your thugs’ 

beating diat caused it; it was that accident on the boat/ 
*1 don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘I refer to the gentlemen you sent to pick me up at the 
docks. Look, don’t get excited, it doesn’t matter. The 
harm was done bcfoic they came into the picture; before 
even you knew about me through Mrs Rainham, who 
happened to be on board and who told Mrs Van Elb, who 
tolctyou — -somewhat third-hand and not very accurately, 
I fear.’ 

Widlow is breathing hard, and rather grey in the face. 
‘So you’ve got it all figured out, have you, Luttei worth?’ 

4 Unfortunately not. The important tiling still escapes 
me, and it will escape you because, m case I haven’t made 
it crystal cleai — I’ve lost my memory and I don’t know!’ 

Widlow uses slowly, lie comes towards me, his 
poweiful hands clawing his side. Ins bull head lowcicd: 
"Can’t remember, eh 3 Lost your memory, have you?’ 
His powerful voice rises to a bellow. ‘Then 1 give you 
just foity-eight houis to get it back again 1 ’ 

Shortly aftci wards he stabs a bell and Will scuttles m 
to leniove me to my hotel. 
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in the mornin^ I make several attempts to phone 
Warren in Los Angeles. The line is busy; is out of order; 
is a discontinued number. I make forceful objections to 
the phone company through the hotel operators. The 
company make enquiries. The company tell the hotel 
operators they are sorry but the line is temporarily out of 
order. The hotel operators tell me. I tell the hotel to tell 
the company to keep trying and to call me if anything 
happens. 

1 run a bath. 

I am in the middle of bathing when the feeling starts 
again — 

PIIONE W1DLOW . . . 

Loud, clear and persistent. 

PHONE WIDLOW . . . 

Like a vojee in my head, a voice without words, a 
silent command insisting that 1 

PHONE HIM . . . 

The last tiling I would do. 

PHONE HIM . . . 

Like hell ! 

PHONE HIM WITHIN THREE MINUTES EXACTLY . . . 

But why? . . . 

This is different; quite different from wanting to call 
Warren. That was emotional. This is not. This comes 
from me, not from others; my thoughts, my knowing. 
My thoughts coming from the right place, the hidden 
omniscience, that place of all-knowing — a break-through. 

RING WIDLOW WITHIN TWO MINUTES . . . 

A break-through at last, a small but definite break- 
dirough. Everything tells me keep clear of Widlow, but 
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the break-through insists, insists, insists — 

RING WIDLOW WITHIN ONE MINUTE . . . 

I step out of the tub, wrap myself in a towel, ask the 
operator for Global’s number; start drying myself: 

*Mr Haslcy Widlow’s office, please.’ 

Secretaries and more secretaries, voices improving in 
attraction until ... the private secretary, the private voice 
and the private body, the envy of his less well-equipped 
colleagues . . . 

‘Oh, Mr Lutterworth, how good of you to call.’ The 
voior is like scented butter. ‘Mr Widlow was in here 
three minutes ago, but he’s just gone out. He’ll be back 
shortly.’ 

‘Three minutes?’ 

‘Funny yc^u should call. I was just wondering if they’d 
spelt your name right. Is it two t’s or one?’ 

Two T s. 

‘That’s what I thought. Global in London must have 
made a mistake, uidess it's the wrong Lutterworth.’ 

‘There’s several Lutterworths.’ 

A pause, then a hesitant voice asking: ‘Were you bom 
in Harrogate, York hire, England, in 1915?’ 

answlr ‘yes’. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then I guess it's you. Tl ank you, Mr Lutterworth. 
Would you like me to ask Mr Widlow to return your 
call?’ 

. . . Global in London? . . . Born in Harrogate? . . . 
Then she’s got a report on me. 

THIS IS WHY YOU HAD TO C A* L. 

‘Is that my full report you Lave?’ 

‘Er — yes, came in this morning.’ 

‘Would you care to check it with ine for details?’ 

She hesitates: ‘But it’s confidential.’ 


J 
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‘Look, it’s either correct or it’s incorrect. If it’s incorrect 
only I can correct it. I’m just trymg to help you.’ 

. . . My whole background, the past I crave, all there 
on her desk, and Widlow safely out of the office. 

Suddenly she makes up her mind. It’s very good of me 
to help her. She’ll check it dirough if 1 have time. 

I have time. 

‘John Rollings Lutterworth, Holluigs spelt h, o, two 
T’s — as m loving — i, n, g, s as in sugai. Bom Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, 1915. Educated at the local grammar school, 
took honours in physics and engineering, scholarship to 
Cambndgc — that’s the English Harvard — 1934 — but then 
1 guess you know.’ Gentle sncn laugh. ‘You took several 
science degrees and a Doc. Phil., taught for a year after 
graduation. Then you uihented some money — quite a 
bit, by the look of it — and bought Thorpe Manor on 
Pickering Moor, rather a lonely sort of place, judging by 
die report. There, as far as we can tell, you conducted 
your own experiments and lan a private laboratory. Then 
there’s a query — One set of records say you wer< killed 
m an air raid in 1941. But a note here says that was an 
error and 'you were really w 01 king for the British 
Government on secret radar development. In J94.5 you 
went back to Yorkshire and continued your researches. 
All highly secret by die sound of it Not even 
Global’s been able to dig up much, but they will, 
don’t worry, Mr Lutterworth. Soon we’ll have all the 
facts.’ 

‘What way secret 

‘Doesn’t say, Mr Lutterwoith, diat’s the end of the 
report. Not veiy much, considering the time it’s taken 
London to prepare, is it>’ 
hang up now . . . 

‘Shall I have Mr Widlow call you back?’ 
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‘No, please don’t bother. And one other thing — don’t 
tell him I called.’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t do that. All calls to this office are 
automatically enumerated and listed.’ t 

‘Then don’t tell him you checked the report with me. 
He may not like you for it.’ 

‘I wasn’t going to anyway — Here he comes. Goodbye 
now.’ 

There, you sec? The timing was perfect. You followed 
the break-through and it was absolutely correct. Three 
mutates, it said. Three minutes to ring Widlow. It took 
three minutes to get through to his private secretary, and 
he had been out of his office exactly three minutes. And 1 
knew ! 

I low did*I know? 

I don’t know how I knew, but it’s happening too often 
to be mere coincidence; the voices on the plane, this 
knowing tilings in advance, this sudden hearing some- 
one’s voice as if he was talking aloud, that silent voice 
that breaks through from an unknown inner self, and is 
always right. I can’t believe it’s all a result of a bump on 
the head. 

And it can’t be a natural thing, or I’m the greatest 
psychic of the age. Which is most unlikely, for I’m a 
scientist. A down- to -earth English scientist, degreed and 
respectable. Or so Global have found out. 

If I’m a scientist, what am 1 doing with things like this? 
Van Lib, Mmovsky, voices m the head? Oi I’m the big- 
gest crank of them all? 

How did Mitiovsky get hold of the crystals, by the 
way? 

YOU GAVE THEM TO HIM . . . 

Oh, don’t start that again. What? — I gave them?-^- 
Welh did I? — 
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Did I? 

I listen a long time. 

Silence. 

Apparently, this thing doesn’t work to order — not yet. 

Then let’s go back to reasoning. I gave Minovsky a 
couple of crystals . . Why? 

Presumably they are so dangerous that I farmed out a 
couple on the most unlikely and remote person possible 
as a safety measure. I didn’t take them in person, but 
sent two of the group, a man and a woman. 

Then why all that nonsense about them arriving «ui a 
space-ship? Why the fairy tale 5 And why those corny 
photos? 

A blind, an elaborate blind to put off the inquisitive 
and to test the genuine. If I’d been the man he was 
expecting I’d have recognised it, called Ins bluff and given 
him die sign he was waituig for. Yes, that was the real 
trouble. Some kind of recognition signal had been 
arranged between him and our gioup. I couldn’t give it 
because I’d forgotten it, even though I may be its author. 
That would be funny — The sign-maker foiled by his own 
sign ! 

Well, one thing about Minovsky, he knows how to 
keep a secret. There must be some virtue to him or we 
should not have chosen him. Clever old boy. If someone 
presses too hard; put him off the scent. Tell Van Elb one 
dung; tell me another. Tell Van Elb they’re for revolu- 
tionary motors, tell me they come from space. 

What die hell arc they for? 

Why arc they so important? 

What do they do? 

One httle sign. If I’d only remembered that sign, he’d 
have told me everything. But I’ll say this for you, Elias; 
you’re loyal. You sure are loyal ! 
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they are after me . . . 

The breakthrough comes more often now. Not when 
I want it, not when I expect it, but suddenly and at 
random, cutting across all other thoughts like a special 
announcement on a radio programme, and always the 
same thing . . . 

They arc after me . . . not Widlow’s men, but others. 
They know what I am going to do so they are closing 
in. They will kill me without hesitation, for they are 
more ruthless than Widlow’s men. They will kill me 
because of the tiling I have to do. 

One day,, two days, have I been in New York and no 
sign of my group. No one who can tell me what I came 
to do. Only die shadows following me, two blocks, one 
block, sometimes only a few yards behind. 

Make no mistake. They’re going to attack. As soon as 
I try to do the thing I have to do they will close in, and 
no one will see them. It will all look so natural, a crowd 
jostling on the side walk, a man falling on his face, a 
body stumbling under a bus, or a muffled report hke an 
exhaust and a man left to die in the street. Before anyone 
can help me I’ll be dead, and die killers will have gone, 
swallowed up in ten million other people minding their 
own business. 

If I concentrate too much their dioughts seem to fade, 
but if I relax the mind, they pout through me in a 
meaningless torrent. I find that by controlled concentra- 
tion I am able to position them, attune to them as it 
were so their thoughts stand out, revealing the where- 
abouts of the sender. I can’t always get the actual thought 
itself, though I can feel its intention. The conscious minds 
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of my shadowers contam many fleeting things, many of 
them quite unconnected. But their fixed purpose, their 
relentless intention of keeping me in sight— that reaches 
out at me like a long tentacle clutching die back of my 
head, and every bit as uncomfoi table. # 

Lach minute I am growing more proficient. At first I 
was barely aware of them. The conviction diat I was 
being followed was no more than a hunch; a hunch that 
increased to an absolute certainty as I sent out piobing 
signals and lcccived definite answers. And each time I 
piobcd my remarkable new powers guned strength, kuch 
fantastic rapid piogress is impossible to explain by any 
natui ll means. Theicfoic, one must look for some 
artificial ica&on for my sudden buist into psychic pro- 
ficiency. . . . What ha\e I got that others haven’t * . . . 
What makes me di ft rent to any other* What do I have 
that is unique * . . . 

A forgotten secret* 

What else* 

A crack on the head. 

An injurs to the pineal gland would ha\e the, exact 
opposite effect to this. 

What else* 

By elimination theie’s onl) one thing left . . . the 
crystaU. 

Inci edible as it may seem, their e ontact with my body 
is miking their purpose, clearer cveiy minute. They aie 
nothing to do with any tnunpery gasoline improve- 
ments, blucprmts, or electronic computors. They aie the 
keys to the hidden places of the mind. Fiom their power 
nc'* living mind ccmld withheld its secrets. No buried 
treasure, no carefully guarded secret, no despots, no state, 
no group could hide its devices or stay hidden. They are 
the most terrible weapon ever invented. 
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And I am their inventor. 

The enormity of my discovery is no real shock. I had 
suspected hidden power in the crystals for some time, 
hardly daring to believe it. Now I am certain. 

*Of another tiling, too, 1 am equally Certain; — however 
amazing their effect on my brain, that is sheer accident. 
They are not designed to work by being carried around 
in the pocket, but through <-omc kind of an instrument 
or machine. The fact diat I, through having them on 
my body, begin to act like that instrument, is no more 
ren«rkable than a woman Selina mentioned who could 
pick up radio programmes through the metal in her 
teeth ... an accident ... an unintentional by-product . . . 
no more. I cannot believe 1 intended them to work 
haphazardly. I designed th-m each, I am sure, to fit into 
some small instrument, a receiver and transmitter a 
thousand times more powerful in this respect than the 
human brain. What 1 am receiving is like music in the 
next apartment, a muffled echo, a distorted fragment of 
their real strength. 

That’s what 1 came to do — to find die group who have 
the instruments but not the crystals. We arc to meet at 
a carefully chosen time and place to bring die two to- 
gether. But they cannot find me for they have no way of 
knowing what has happened. At tins moment, perhaps, 
they arc waiting, wondering why 1 do not come; 
waiting, worrying. 

Yet they knew (and I must have known unconsciously) 
that on arrival from the boat I would go to the Sherry 
Plaza. For only they could have left the envelope witn 
nine hundred dollars. In that case they will know where 
to find me. . . . Should know ! . . . must know ! 

Had I the rest of the machine I’m sure I could find them. 
With a crystal correctly aligned inside, it could cast 
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around, picking up and sifting thoughts like sand. And, 
having found one of interest, could bore straight into 
that thinker’s mind sucking it dry of secrets. The ultimate 
invasion of the person 1 

The final destruction °>f privacy, the final hideous 
penetration of a sanctuary whose capture would make 
man less than a slave — an automaton 
Could 1, wilfully, with full knowledge and intent, have 
designed such ghastl) strength* 

Could such powers even exist 3 

My throbbing, bursting head gives me the answer.* For 
now it is almost a torment to walk the streets oi move in 
ciowded places, lor as th e power of the crystals increases, 
so do the veils grow thinner (those merciful veils which 
have been with us so long we have forgotten their 
existence), tlmmei like the mists, patting* to leveal the 
private gaidais of nun s minds 
Gardens 

Pi isons, private prisons and torture chambcis, girdens 
of rotting bones and strangling weeds and, in the midst 
of thv- choking thorns, tices- sad, tiled, bewildered faces 
. . faees tbit join together on winds of sadness to form 
the terrible naked horizons of suffering humanity. 

To walk the streets is i toiment, greeds and envies, 
lusts, lutes, worries ind miseries jostle together seeking 
openings m my mind Those silent figures packed 
standing in the busses, all their wants, all their wornes, 
all the longing, numbness and frustration, the numb 
frustration The pathetic little hopes and torn illusions. 
All the loves not returned, the desires unreepited, the 
hopes — the pathctie hopes, like fine strands of gold trying 
to force their way thiough black fog 
The fears, belly-twisting .fears that nag and drive sleep 
from the night, fears of fellow workers, of employers, of 
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unemployment, of disease, of death, of man, of God. . . . 
Fear makes them do what they arc doing, makes them 
work, eat, exist. Fear of hunger and death drives them 
onwards; unknowing and, after a while, uncaring. All 
tKe little people, so small beneath the vast cliff buildings, 
their bodies so soft beneath the machines that drive them, 
their bodies soft and aching for love. 

An ugly girl ... a young girl. . . . Men never look at 
her. She wants men to look at her more than she wants 
life. Her mind is a knot of pain, hardened through 
repetition. . . . She watches a beautiful woman walk past 
— proud that she knows she is beautiful, high-necked, 
high in her own assurance. . . . Like a serpent of envy, 
the hate leaps out at her, only to recoil, baffled, on to the 
sender, incasing her pain. ... To desire and be not 
desired. . . . That is pam. 

All the little hopes and plans, the new babies, the 
expected bonuses, the secret tumours and devouring 
cancers, the numb cow-eyes of resignation, of struggle, 
of refusal to subnet . . . they flood upon me in a tide 
too powerful to withstand. . . . 

Tears, hot blinding tears for them; I cannot bear to see 
their suffering, for to watch, and be helpless is worse than 
to suffer each pain in my own person. For the first time 
I have seen people, not the masks, not the mercifully 
veiled exteriors, but the souls exposed in the light, the 
immeasurable aggregate scream of anguish diat is the 
suffering of ten million souls. . . . 

This is the sight God secs through eternity. . . . 

Would anyone be God? 


On the little terrace of my hotel room it is quieter. All 
the thoughts I had stolen arc down there in the streets. 
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Stay down there ! Don’t come up here ! Let me alone ! I 
didn’t want you and you must stay down there. Down 
there where you belong. Not up here! I’m up here, 
trying to close my mind to you. Sometimes 1 can do it, 
and make you bearable, no worse than the distant traffic 
roar — down there, not up here ! 

I could stop it easily by not carrying the crystals on me. 
Then, surely, my mind would close and I’d become 
ordinary again. But I dare not. I dare not part from them. 
Lock them m a vault, m the hotel safe, hand them over 
to the police, someone- -one of my shadowers — would 
get his hands on them. What would happen then is too 
hideous to imagine. 

1 could destroy them. 

I low? 

Throw them in the river. 

They might signal their pi csence to a sensitive and be 
redeemed. 

I tried melting them with an clectnc filament. They 
barely became warm. 

They cannot be hidden oi destroyed. I must keep them 
near me, day and night. At least that will tell me when 
the attack’s coming. The moment one of those men feels 
like killing me the cr) stals will tell me. No one must get 
them ! I must keep them till I know what I have to do 
with them. 

Oh, yes, I try getting the answer by a breakthrough. 
But something goes terribly wrong. I get an answer 
alright, a very definite one, an answer so monstrous — I 
cut it off, throw it out, for what it begins to tell me, if 
true, means I have gone stark, staring insane. 

I never try it again. 

I never want to think about it — never * 

Once from my teiracc I hear the apartment door open. 
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A voice says: ‘Pardon me!’ and the door closes again 
before I sec who it is. By the time I have got up, the 
intruder has gone; hut not before I am able to catch a 
very keen impression of disappointment. Whoever he 
nlay have been, he thought I’d be oift of the place; he 
was annoyed and thwarted to find me there. 

When I dare open my mind to people’s thoughts I 
notice that each lias its own particular colour or person- 
ality. Those of Widlow’s men I can recognise a male 
away. They have a kind of Global Oilmess, a sclf- 
satnfaction, a‘w L-arc-pait-of-a-big-powerful-set-up’ kind 
of thought, a condescension, an almost good-natured 
ruthlcssncss which lias become quite familiar. I look for 
it now like a landmaik. When 1 go out I say to myself: 
‘There’s th< f boy > on the tail, as usual. Wonder what they’d 
like for lunch.’ If I feel they’d 111 e an expensive lunch (on 
the film’s account) 1 go to an expensive place and toy 
with some food, and J feel them cm mating fiicndlincss 
from their table, just out of sight, for I’m a right guy 
choosing their favourite citcry. If they annoy me 1 feel 
me lined to go to a diug-store, then they're not quite so 
pleased with me or then assignment. 

Now, this mti ader has nothing Global about him. His 
is a thm, sharp, glirtermg kind of thought, cold and 
impersonal. I felt it before but did not recognise it. I felt 
it when that car followed us back fiom Van Elb’s Temple, 
and later followed Bob when l ducked out. I’ve felt it 
occasionally down in the streets; its thin coldness remotely 
familiar. 

Once, long ago — very long ago, there was a thought 
like tins; cold, cruel, glittering; an ambitious thought, 
daz7ling and disastrous. Catastrophe followed this 
thought, worlds jarred, axes toppled, orbits shuddered, 
and my being here has something to do with that thought. 
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1 report my intruder, and the hotel, with many, many 
apologies, move me to a new room facmg the opposite 
direction. There is a terrace — 1 insist on a terrace — with 
an equally spectacular view towards the East River. I have 
not seen this section of the city before from this high 
place, and as I glance over the clustered towers one in 
particular calls my attention; a flat blue slab of a tower, 
the blue tower by the river I saw from the air, a tower 
which, for a fleeting second, seemed familiar as though 
once I knew its mterior. 

IITAt’s If. IHAl’s I HI ONI. 

Again those people standing round a map. Minovsky’s 
mountain ringed like an objective. Beside it an image of 
the blue tower and someone explaining somethmg vital 
to the operation. Somethmg must be done in, this tower. 
The thmg I have come to do. 


Down m the lobby all is normal. From somewhere, I 
can’t see where — behind a pillar, I think — comes the 
Global boys’ recognition signal. But I haven’t time to 
bother with them. They will follow me as always; it 
doesn’t matter. The dim, sharp, cold one is dicre, too. 
When we get out m the sticet I notice he hasn’t followed. 
At the time it doesn’t seem important. 

The walk is brisk and enjoyable Now I am learning 
to control the thoughts, I can walk the streets widiout 
bemg swamped. By concentrating on my objective I can 
exclude anything. A brief check-up reveals the Global 
boys a block behind pant mg with exertion. I didn’t know 
I could be such a swift walker. Never mmd, boys, we’ll 
see you get a good lunch for your pains. It’s only three 
more blocks. 

Suddenly the flat blue tower is at the end of the street. 
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Lawns and gardens appear by the river. A vast new 
building, steel, glass and white marble, all very familiar. 
Familiar doorway, familiar all the flagpoles. Then, all at 
once, all the vague doubts and fears vanish and the thing- 
I-have-to-do appears frighteningly ncai\ 

What is it? What is this place? I ask a passer-by. 
‘That’s UNO.’ 

‘UNO?’ 

‘United Nations Building.’ 

United ? . . . I have no sense of any tiling united. 

Row upon row of identical windows, identical offices, 
identical muddle, futility, distrust; a structure charged 
with depression and baffled hopes, a machine rather than 
a building, a huge impersonal machine of strife and 
disunity. I^ow can this be the place where it will 
happen? 

Now that I have arrived at the place I am almost 
afraid to go further. Somewhere in those ant-shelves 
waits die person I came to sec, the person who will give 
me die secret my mind rejected. I have only to cross the 
road, enter those doors, and I shall know. 

The old unctuou* feeling closes in. Global’s boys are 
coming up behind me, watching, interested as to my 
intentions. They think I’m going to double-cross them, 
to give my secrets to someone here and put them beyond 
Widlow for ever. If I wait here they’ll take action. So I 
hurry across the road and mingle with the people 
entering die building. 

. . . An angular marble hall with galleries leading in 
all directions. Which way? Which way does it lie? 

Widlow’s men crossing the road. . . . 

A group of people in the corner. Someone asking if 
I’d like the dollar conducted tour. . . . 

‘Yes ! Yes, I would.’ 
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Safe in this crowd. No one can harm me with so many 
people around. The best way to see the layout and explore 
the vast structure. A girl in pale blue uniform leads us 
away just in time. Widlow’s men have lost me in the 
confusion. 1 

Down faceless white corridors and blind impersonal 
galleries. . . . Into a large chamber like a theatre where 
certain minor functionaries meet. . . . Into another 
chamber . . . other functions, other arguments. . . . The 
walls ate permeated with the sadness of their thoughts. 
. . . Cleaning machines hum. ... A man is testing micro- 
phones . . . ‘oue, two, three . . . testing, testing. . . / 

And now wc move fuither into the building the sense 
of realisation glows . . . ncaily there . . . coming nearer. 
. . . Those doots ahead of us. . . . In there . m there! 
That’s whcic it is. . . . 

‘I'm soiry, sir. You can't go in thcie.' llie girl puts 
out a restraining hand. 

‘That’s closed today. Thcy’ic getting it icady foi the 
General Assembly to-moriow.’ 

‘Mayn’t I just look in?’ 

‘Sony, sir. The doois au locked. The cleaners and 

j 

electricians are veiy busy getting it ready.’ 

So that’s it . . . the general assembly . . . meeting to- 
morrow . . . Tomorrow is the day. . . . Tomorrow I 
shall go there and do the thing I came to do. . . . 

1 slip away from the sightseers and sit in the corridor 
concentrating on the chamber behind the locked doors. . . . 

ir\ sjAitriNG. 

Like on the ship . . . the time Bunny came to my cabin 
. . . the same feeling . . .the feeling of going up ... a 
soaring, rising, icy- cold vibration rushes through me and 
makes me larger than the assembly and the building . . . 
this tiny building fading into insignificance . . . rising, 
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rising up into the bright, vibrant spaces where for a 
blinding instant I know what it is I have to do. . . . 

‘Are you all right, sir?’ 

The girl, bending over me solicitously Her anxious 

face asking* ‘Do you feel all right 3 Yoif looked pale.’ 

I am small. I am in the vast building. I am back upon 
the seat in the corridor of the building that is greater 
than I. 

‘1 . . . felt famt. It’s nothing to worry about.’ 

\ . . a drink of watci >’ 

‘Thank-you. I shall be all light. I’ll take some an . . . 
I’m all right. Everything’s all light Now.’ 

W hat do 1 have to do 3 What is that thing? 

For a moment I knew, for i bh/ing instant it was 
clear in my*nund, stretched out m perfect progression 
from its first inception to its find consumation. For less 
than a moment it \\ as m time but not of time. 1 knew 
and 1 was that thing. 

Now it has gone, once more my conscious mind has 
rejected it, shut it out, unable to withstand its enormity. 
It has gone anel l am out m the street gating up at the 
blind windows and rhe liaid shiny cliff. A great glass wall 
shutting out the air, like die wall m my mind shutting 
out what it cimiot btai to know. 

Widlow’s men au still ms de, searching foi me. They 
dunk I’ve given aavav my plans, fooled them, tricked 
mighty Widlow. When they catch up with me they will 
no longer be so amiable. 

‘Taxi 1 — Sherry Pla/a, quick as you can!’ 

I have a few minutes start oil them. Just time to rush 
back to die hotel, collect my icw things and disappear. 

Disappeai wdiac to? 

Anywhere; a small hotel, a boarding house. Perhaps 
somewhere across the river m die subuibs. Anywhere I 
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can. hide for the next twenty-four hours. After that it 
won’t matter. 

‘Driver, have you a paper?’ 

A hand thrusts a paper back through the window. 

‘Are there any* advertisements for lodgings?’ 

‘Yeah. Turn to the classified section.’ 

A chaos of screaming produce meets my eyes; food, 
real estate, garments to make women look smaller, 
garments to make them look larger. Houses for sale, 
hotels . . . 

JLUM TO BSCK VA( 1 Ol 1111 MW-. S1CIION. 

What’ 

BAc.lv PA( i . 

For a lodging house ’ 

1!A( K I'AO' 

All right, all right 1 Back page news scetion. As 1 fold 
the page something seems to draw my eye down to the 
bottom. The woids leap up at me. 

‘L.A. Victim to hi mtimd to-day.’ 

For a moment it means nothing. Lven the nime 
Robvit II. Winding Jnt., means nothing at first. It just 
says that It. Robert II. Whitling of the United States 
Navy was murdeied while on furlough from Mimamar 
Naval Air Base, San Diego, California. He was killed 
while alone in lus sister’s home m Los Angeles. The 
killer took nothing hut some obsolete electronic equip- 
ment. 

1 he F.B.I. believe the killer to be a mysterious English- 
looking visitor who had made friends with lus sister. And 
the sister’s name is Mrs Warren Radley. And the house 
of the kilhng is called ‘The Lookout’ in San Antonio 
Canyon. 

Bob 1 

So it was Bob ! 
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But why? How? Who would do such a thing? 

Dazed and sickened, I read on. The killing took place 
in the early hours of Friday morning. The body has been 
flown to New York and is to be interred this afternoon 
in the family grave at Lobster Bay, Lorfjg Island. There’s 
something about him being the only son of Mr and Mrs 
Robert D. Winding of Pine Beach, Lobster Bay, but I 
can no longer sec it. . . . 

Early hours of die morning . . . that blow that struck 
us at Minovsky’s place . . . that dread feeling ... all the 
warnings I’d ignored. Not warnings for me but for Bob. 
Poor, poor little Bob ! 

Dimly 1 ask the driver where Long Island is. 

' ’Cross the river.’ 

'And Lobster Bay?’ 

He doesn’t know for sure, but he reckons it’s around 
eighty miles. 

That cuts out any idea of driving straight there. All 
my money, my passport, my necessities are at the hotel. 
It will only take a minute to collect them. I don’t sense 
Widlow’s men around. I don’t think they’ve left UNO 
yet. 

‘Get to die Sherry as quick as you can and wait for me/ 


Normally 1 would have sensed danger as soon as I 
entered the lobby. I ask the clerk to give me my money, 
and he looks over my shoulder as if expecting to see 
someone. I fancy he gives a faint nod across the hall. 
But I could be mistaken. A moment later he hands me 
my money and my key, and once again glances across 
the lobby. As I turn I notice two men put down their 
papers and walk slowly towards me. Their studied amble 
and averted eyes — as if I was die last person to interest 
K 
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them — make it perfectly clear what they want. I dash 
into a departing elevator, and the doors slam behind me. 

Two men ... I thought I glimpsed two others behind 
them m police uniform. Four altogether, two in plain 
clothes, two in uniform. 

Why do they want me? What have I done? . . . Why 
should they wish to arrest me? 

. . . Oh, yes, they intend to arrest me ... I couldn’t 
miss that. The moment I concentrated on them I received 
a scarlet flash of danger . . . nothing trivial . . . great 
danger ... a hostile damning wave c ailing me a criminal 
... a wanted man . . . and from one comes a gloat, almost 
a self-righteous satisfaction at his vision of a man in a 
chair being electrocuted. . . . 

MY Si L l ! 1 

. . . They want to catch me, to kill nf^ ... to see me 
electrocuted . . . they will take me and lock me up and 
prepare a trial ... a long, drawn-out trial foi something 
1 don’t kno^ and haven’t done. . . . 

Locked up like a caged animal. . . . Steel and concrete 
will prevent me doing it . . . the one tiling that can end 
these thoughts of fear and agony . . . for ever. . . . 

But they will stop me doing it. 

The clevatoi stops at my floor. I get out, glance up 
and down the conidor. . . . It's empty. Glance at the 
indicator of the next car . . . Rising . . . rising . . . fourth, 
fifth, sixth . . . coming up . . . Their car . . . two uni- 
formed armed men and the men in the slouch hats and 
raincoats . . . seventh, eighth, ninth . . . they will stop at 
my floor and come to my room. 

My room lies directly across the corridor. ... No time 
to go in and take anything. . . . Don’t go m, or you’ll 
be trapped . . . trapped and dragged away . . . never able 
to do the thing . 
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In the room ! . . . someone in the room . . . men in 
there . . . hear them moving. 

I reach my door. . . . Listen. . . . Someone in there . . . 
Several . . . throwing things around . . . furniture being 
m&vcd, draweis pulled open . . . men searching my room 
... a sharp, thin cold thing . . . not police, not Global, 
but otheis . . . the thin cold ones are searching my room. 
. . . Don’t go m. Don’t. 

Take the car down again. Go down quick! 

Six clevatois in a low. Punch all the ‘Down’ buttons. 

Tire police elevator is still coming up. The cold ones 
arc behind me. Coming out any minute. Caught between 
them and the police. Caught ! Caught! No way out! 

‘Going down *’ 

A light fljsh< s . . . a cai stops . . door slides open . . . 
the same cai 1 came up in. Never mind . . . police car is 
now at the twentieth flooi and using rapidly. 

Get in ! Get in 1 1 )on’t let them catch you or everything 
will be lost. 

The dooi closes behind me. 

‘Lobby, su ?’ 

‘Yes, lobby, pltu \ Quick as you can.’ 

. . . No, not lobby; the clerk will sec you. They will be 
in your room by then; he will phone up. They will 
rush down and follow yoi . You’ll have so httlc start 
over them. . . . Get off at the mezzanine! 

‘Mezzamnc, please.’ 

The mezzanine includes a balcony running round the 
whole lobby. From this a small staircase goes down to 
rear entrance. If 1 keep well n the wall the clerk cannot 
see me if he looks up. 

\o. 

Don’t leave die balcony; move round to the other side 
where you can see the elevators without being scon from 
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the desk* Let them all think I’ve fled, so they’ll rush after 
me mto the street. . . . Give them time to get away, 
then leave by the rear door in Fifty-Eight Street. 

But they do not come down. 

Soon, four more policemen arrive m a hurry . •. . 
running to the nearest elevator. . . . Probably others are 
outside watchmg the building. 

Get out . . . get out quickly. Every moment here 
reduces your chances of getting away. . . . Get out ! 

Then, just as I am about to go, an elevator opens, 
discharging the policemen, and with them, two iren — 
dishevelled men; dishevelled as if from struggling. Two 
men, angry, baffled, handcuffed. 

And one of the men is the man who’s bcem following me. 

Focus f Focus on them quickly. . . . Pierce their minds. 
. . . Find what happened. . . 

... A search . . . these two men searching a room . . . 
searchmg my room . . throwing things around . . . 
looking for something. . . . Those noises I heard through 

from outside. . . . Sec it plainly ncm Then police open 

the door, rush in expecting to find me, but find instead 
the men who have been following me . . . catch them in 
the act . . . the thm cold ones. 

Now, leave quickly before they guess you’re still 
hiding in the building. ... Get out before others come 
down. . . . 

Down the little stairs, across the passage, and out the 
back entrance onto Fifty-Eight Street. A patrol car, its 
red hght still flashing. Two moio police lounging on the 
sidewalk. . . . Mingle with the crowd, walk past the car. 
Walk away towards Fifth Avenue. 

No, they haven’t noticed. . . . Sense the pohee outside 
haven’t heard about my trick. Upstairs they arc still 
searching. 
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In Fifth Avenue, the wall closes in ... the screening 
wall of hurried thoughts and hurrying people . . . The 
big stores and the jewellers, and the litue linen shops that 
always seem to be having sales, the slow snorting buses 
and die immobile, hooting traffic. 

Immobile cars, immobile taxis . . . waves of frustration 
and temper and futility . . . 

Empty taxi. . . . 

‘IIow long would it take to get to Lobster Bay?’ 

'Nearly two hours, if I take the Parkway. But you’ll 
have to pay my return fare.’ 

‘That’s all right.’ 

Til have to stop for gas.’ 

‘Not here. Get over the river first.’ 

‘I haven’t^ had my dinner, cither.’ 

‘Never mind. I must get to Lobster Bay by three — a 
friend’s funeral/ 

‘Oh, O.K/ 


After a long drive wc arrive at Lobster Bay. A few 
enquiries lead us to long low pleasant house overlooking 
the sea. 

‘There’s no one here. Th' y’rc all down at the church’, 
says the man who answers o lr ringing. ‘You can’t miss it. 
Just down the road.’ 

Rows of cars parked all along the lane, and at the end 
of it, a small dark building with mournful pointed 
windows and a prim spiky tower, a place of worship 
of some kind, suggesting ideas as narrow as its 
windows. 

Four men in tall black hats and long black coats are 
laughing at some private joke as I arrive. On seeing me 
their smiles and cigarettes vanish to be replaced with a 
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kind of dead expression, an official mask of pious woe 
which I feel they have been hired to adopt. 

It is dark inside, dark and damp and smelling of frowst, 
for the windows are never opened and the door opened 
but seldom, to keep out the light and fresh air. Inside 
there arc rows of hard wooden seats facing a raised 
platform on which they have put a long narrow box 
and draped it in black and covered it widi flowers. In 
front stands a man in black and white robes reading from 
a small black book. lie is reading to the black-clothed 
people sitting on the benches, But few are listening?. they 
sit wrapped in their melancholy; hopeless and afraid, 
some even secretly glad — glad that it’s happened to some- 
one else, to Bob, not to them — Tm glad it hasn’t happened 
to me. Glad Bob Whithng’s dead, not I. Qlad that I’m 
alive and he’s dead.’ 

That’s what some of them are thinking. 

They are thinking of the thing in the box under the 
flowers, the' empty thing, the shell that once knew Bob. 
A vague grey depression of fear and sorrow wells out 
from them to mingle with the frowstiucss, filling the 
whole building with its gloom. 

I can sec Selina up in front, her flame hair hidden by a 
small black hat, and next to her sits Warren. Not the 
Warren I knew but a Warren hideously disfigured. Not 
a physical disfigurement but a mental one. Oh, yes, it’s 
no fun this business of seeing other people’s thoughts. 
That’s what it’s come to in the last few days; first a know- 
ing, now an actual seeing. Pale images like reflections. 
Pale when you’re out of doors, but here m the gloom 
they appear stronger. Indoors they have shape and colour, 
vivid as the sunset on a window. Depressing, drab, 
coiling things writhing around the chapel. But from 
Warren come the worst — an ugly lurid smouldering 
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hatred. He hates the man who killed Bob. He would 
gladly kill him if he could. I can see his thoughts very 
plainly, and I fear what 1 see. 

For the man he wishes to kill is myself. 

No mistaking that image. The sheer intensity of his 
desire has put me in that death-box instead of Bob. 

SEARCH. 

FIND WJIY HE WISHES THIS. 

... So confused. So much hate. . . . Dark writhing 
images. Nothing positive. Only hate. 

Y»U WERF. THE LAST PERSON TO SEE BOB ALIVE. 

. . . What if I was ? 

. . . But that’s impossible! He doesn’t — He couldn’t — 
He couldn’t think that ! 

BUT HE D£)ES. 

. . . No one in his senses . . . 

he’s NO LONGER IN HIS SENSES. 

. . . What shall I do? How can I help him? 

WHY DO YOU THINK YOU SENT YOURSELF HERE? 

... To help them. When 1 found out. I had to help 
them. 

THEN DO SO. 

. . . But how . . . Howl 

YOU WILL KNOW HOW. 

... I wish I did. 

YOU WILL KNOW WHEN THE TIME COMES. 

. . . Yes, 1 shall know at the right time. 

LOOK AT bob’s MOTHER. 

That white-haired lady by Selina ? The one who looks 
like her? 

bob’s mother. 

. . . She’s different. From her comes a deep stillness, like 
bands of light, curving wing-like to meet in a point high 
above her head. I have seen that form before; somewhere. 
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long ago, I saw light like this, mounting as in the form of 
great wings. Somewhere, some time, on a morning long 
ago, I remember vast wing-like structures when the light 
was young and everything was fresh and new. 

THEN -YOU KNOW WHO SlCE IS. 

Yes, I know. Somewhere . . . some place ... I know . . . 

The man with the book begins to mumble. His job is 
to convince them that the thing in the box diat was Bob 
is not dead but alive. Or rather, from what I can distin- 
guish from his mind, will be alive again one day. In the 
jumble of his thoughts he begins to build an image. «The 
world is nearing its end and he diinks he secs a trumpet 
blowing. As it blows the perished box opens and the 
mildewed bones struggle back to form and life to stand 
trembling before a dreadful old being with a r long white 
beard. Bob’s crimes and virtues are read out, the balance 
weighed and Bob — a sickly, grinning image of Bob — 
floats up into the sky twanging some kind of musical 
instrument. That's what die man in black and white 
thinks will happen to linn, and to everyone, lie talks 
repetitiously about eternal life without the faintest con- 
ception of what it means. 

You would learn something of Life, little man, if you 
opened the windows and let some fresh air blow through 
your tiny soul — Life, my friend, is. 

When he has finished mumbling they sing a song. Then 
the men outside with tall hats put out their cigarettes and 
come in to take Bob away. They lift up the box, carry it 
slowly outside, and the family follow in a lingering 
shuffle. 

Warren and Selina are approaching. I step towards 
them. 

NOT NQW ! NOT NOW ! 

. . . But they’ve seen me . . . 
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NOT YET THE TIME. 

. . . Too late. They’ve seen me. 

‘Warren?’ 

‘you! ’ 

Glazed eyes, a film rolling off them, *a glaring hatred, 
bewilderment, a look I have never seen in human eyes, 
and never wish to sec again. A quick stride and he con- 
fronts me: 

‘You? ’ 

‘I came as soon as I heard.’ 

‘Filthy killer! You filthy, filthy, stinking, murdering 
bastard !’ 

He has taken my arm in a grip behind my back and I 
know he will break it if I resist him. 

His breath comes in my car. ‘Why come here? Why 
come?’ 

‘I’ll explain when you’re calmer.’ 

‘You bet you’ll explain! You’ll explain! Huh! You’ll 
explain !’ 

‘Warren’, comes a soft voice: ‘You’re holding up the 
procession !’ 

‘Mother! This is — D’you know who this is?’ 

‘Quiet, dear. Tell us afterwards !’ 

‘But, Mother . . .’ 

Firmly the old lady pushes liim ahead and the proces- 
sion continues, none the wiser for the interruption, 
Warren still holding me close to liis side, mumbling 
incoherently and threatening to kill me if I try to escape. 
I catch a glimpse of Selina’s agonised inquiring eyes. 
I smile at her but she turns away. Behind us I see her 
mother. She gives me a faint smile and a nod, then she 
taps Warren with her stick as a sign to keep what he has 
to say till later. 

Together we step through a garden of stones and ugly 
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monuments to a large gramte cross with the words: 
*Wlntling Family ’ carved on its massive base. The men 
with tall black hats put down the box over a freshly dug 
hole and the little man with the book begins reading 
again. Now they arc going to return Bob’s body ‘to 
parent Earth, but they have built the box of good stout 
wood as though they begrudge the mother takmg back 
what is her own. It isn’t what I’d expected at all. Why 
should they seek to delay the paying? Why don’t they 
know that Earth lent hei substance to give brief anchorage 
to die timeless spirit that she might become richer at his 
passing, and the spirit wiser at its going? Why don’t they 
know that? I thought everyone knew. I know — I’ve 
always known. I know birth and death and rebirth as I 
know the passage of the nights and the days.. 

But tin y fear death terribly, almost as much as they fear 
life.. They hate giving the remains to the ground, so the 
box has been fitted with everything possible to avoid 
decay. Their thoughts are down there in the hole trying 
to diag back what is no longer Bob, desperately, like 
foolish men trying to pull back the sex after the ebb tide 
has left the beach Only one among them has no despair; 
that is the mother. For she has long known the seasons of 
the spirit, and she understands. Quietly, and because 
custom insists, she steps forward and sprinkles earth 
on the box lid, quietly and without resentment, for 
she has left fear far behind her and become her own 
light. 

As the earth is patted down Warren’s grip tightens and 
he mutters close m my car: ‘Why? — Why <hd you do it?’ 

‘You think I killed Bob’’ 

‘Who else’’ 

‘I don’t know who else. But it was m't I.’ 

‘Tell that to the cops — you filthy Commie!’ 
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He swallows hard and looks back at the fresh grave. 
There is nothing I can do to ease his pain. 

But he mustn’t call the police. Whatever happens, he 
mustn’t do that. 

* Warren, we will find Bob’s killer and he will account 
for it. But you mustn’t hate so. Please stop hating.’ 

All he answers is: ‘Ilcll!’ 

Still locked in his grip I am marched back to the house 
by the sea where a sombre little party is taking place. 
People stand in whispering groups, and poker-faced ser- 
vants glide about offering refreshments. Now that we are 
in the house Warren begins to feel awkward. Enquiring 
glances and whispered comments make him feel that it’s 
distinctly odd to be clutching a guest in this manner. 

‘O.K., NJr Jones, let’s get it over with.’ He signs to a 
servant and whispers: ‘Will you go and phone die cops? 
Tell diem to come here and pick up a killer.’ 

‘Killer? Gee!’ The man’s eyes pop. 

‘Well, jump to it 1 ’ 

‘Sure thing !’ 

‘Don’t call the police! Anything, but not that!’ 

‘Why are you so worried, if you’re not guilty? Cops 
don’t worry imiocent men.’ 

‘I didn’t kill Bob. I was with Elias Minovsky out on 
Mount Ramolap at the time of his death. I can soon prove 
that.’ 

‘O.K., O.K. Then you don’t have to worry, do you?’ 

‘It isn’t diat. If diey take me away and lock me up — 
only for a few days — everything will be spoiled. I have to 
be somewhere tomorrow; somewhere desperately im- 
portant. I just can’t spend tomorrow sitting in a cell.’ 

‘If you’re imiocent, you won’t.’ 

‘How can I prove that now? It will take days.’ 

He doses the door behind him and locks it. 
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‘Look, Mr Jones, or whatever your real name is. I 
wasn't bom yesterday. I know who you're working for, 
and die F.B.I. know. All I want to know is why the 
goddam hell did you have to kill Bob ? That kid never 
hurt you. Why did you do it? Why? Why? Why?' He 
pushes me into a chair. 

‘I suppose human life means nothing to you people? 
Anyone stands in your way, strike him down, eliminate 
him. Crush him. Don’t let anything stop you getting 
what you're after. But you needn’t have bothered I sup- 
pose you didn’t know that stuff was useless? For«your 
information, it was all declassified list month, else why 
the hell do you think I had it in the house?' 

‘I can’t follow you. Please explain ’ 

‘Don’t nuke me laugh 1 ’ 

‘You didn’t know that was junked equipment, did 
you?’ 

‘What was?’ 

‘But you had to kill Bob for it.’ 

‘What equipment?’ I shout. 

‘The stuff I’d brought back from die labs and locked in 
Bob’s closet. I was going to use some of it in my ham 
radio. That’s all. But you wait till we’re all safely out of 
the house, dien you pick die lock and think you’ve found 
something ical precious. But Bob comes home tally, sur- 
prises you m the act, so you kill him, strike him down like 
he was a dog ’ 

‘Is diat wlnt you really believe * 

‘I believe it and die F.B.I believe it.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Do I have to tell you ? 7 

‘No, just sit quiet a minute Sit quiet. I’ll get it straighter 
that way.’ 

Out of his tangled mess of thoughts I’m beginning to 
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get pictures. 'The Lookout’ silent and deserted, a shadow 
moving through the house, a flashlight, a cupboard open- 
ing, things being taken out. A car coming up the hill, 
Bob entering silently, surprising the nameless figure, a 
hand flung out for protection, a brutal* thud and some- 
thing lying on the floor, blood pouring from a gaping 
head — Bob’s head. 

Confusion and screaming sirens and oh-so-clevcr 
detective finding the easy explanation — Stranger follows 
Warren on to the plane, sits down beside him, makes 
friends with him, cleverly persuades him to invite him 
home. Stranger has phoney British accent, is enemy 
agent; knows Warren is doing important work on highly 
secret electronic projects. Dupes the whole family, and 
leaves with jjomc valueless equipment from the laboratory 
where Warren works. Idiot-dctcctivc-mind so certain 
that stranger is myself, and makes such a convincing case 
that even Warren, numbed with shock, begins to believe 
it and, later, is sure tliat it is I who have killed Selina’s 
brother. It’s all cut and dried, so obvious; easy. 

There is a tap on the door. 

‘Who’s that?’ 

‘Only I.’ 

A gentle voice, like Selina s only more mature. 

‘I can’t come out now !’ 

‘Then please let me in.’ 

He looks undecided. 

‘Warren! Let me in!’ 

‘Oil, all right.’ I le rises, looks at me doubtfully. ‘Don’t 
try anything; just don’t try anything.’ 

He goes to the door, admitting the old lady, and locks 
it quickly behind her. She comes to me, smiling. 

‘I’m Bob’s mother.’ 

‘Yes, I know. I’m deeply sorry.’ 
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‘Poor Bob. He had so much to live for. 1 — I wish I 
understood these things better/ 

'Mother, do you know who this is?’ 

‘Oh, yes/ 

‘But it’s the guy who killed him/ 

‘Oh, you silly boy ! Sit down and stop making a fool of 
yourself/ 

‘But this is the man the F.B.I. are looking for. He’s an 
enemy agent/ 

‘Yes, dear. Would you bring me that ashtray? I’m 
dying for a cigautte — Do you smoke\ Mr — cr — ’ 

‘Lutterv oith/ 

‘Mr Luttu worth?’ 

‘If you do, I may as well/ 

She takers a filtei eigaiettc fioni a smajl gpld case and 
puts it very deliberately in a thm blaek holdei. Her hands 
look suiprisingly strong for such a frail delicate woman, 
but they ate t;ic mbling so much she cm hardly fit it in the 
holder. Catching my c) e , she says 'It docs help stead) the 
nerves. — I think we could all do with a drink. Waricn, 
would you see if }ou can't find us a stiff whisky?’ 

‘And leave \ou alone with him?’ 

‘I should like that veiy much/ 

‘But he’s a killer. I Ie’s dangerous, I tell you.’ 

She gives a frail sigh and attempts to rise ‘Then 1 sup- 
pose I shall have to get it myself.’ 

Warren capitulates. ‘Oh, very well — But I’m not 
letting either of you out of my sight. I’m leaving this 
door wide open — like tins — Sec?' 

‘As you wish.’ 

As soon as Warren has gone she draws her chair for- 
ward, bringing her face near muie and for several 
moments studies me intently. 

‘Yes — yes; it i* you?’ 
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Her remark seems quite natural; nothing to do with a 
wandering mind overwrought by grief, 

‘I always thought you’d come here one day, but not 
quite like this — not on quite such a sad — a sad — I 
had another boy, you know, Clayton. *Then there was 
Selina. Clayton died of polio. Now Bob’s gone there’s 
only Selina — only Selina.’ 

She pulls herself together with a brave effort. ‘What 
am 1 talking about?’ She gives me another searching look. 
‘I knew you’d come! Seeing you in church there today. 
It waf-- it was like a sign. A sign that everything’s going 
to be all right. It’s going to be all right now that you’ve 
come.’ 

Before 1 can question her, she says: ‘Please don’t think 
me very foc^lish, but I know you. I’ve known you since 
I was a little girl.’ 

‘Known me?’ 

‘Through the dream. Whenever something important 
happens I always have that wonderful strange dream. 
You’re always in it — You’ve always been in it, longer 
than I can remember. The last time was the night before 
Selina called me from New York to say she’s met a 
wonderful man named Warren and was going to marry 
him. That was the time you said to me: “When we meet 
again it won’t be in this place but in your home ’.’ 

‘You mean I am always in this dream?’ 

‘Yes — ’ sadly. ‘But 1 thought you knew.’ 

‘You’re no stranger to me, Mrs Whitling. Even 
when I first saw you in the church there was something 
familiar around you — a colour, a suggestion of past 
shapes.’ 

She laughs faintly. ‘I’ve never dared tell this to anyone. 
They’d think me mad. I’m meant to be the practical 
business member of the family.’ Then, taking my hand, 
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she asks urgently, softly: ‘Where else have we met before? 
— Do you knows’ 

I shake my head. 

‘It wasn’t here?’ 

‘No. It wasn’t? here. It wasn’t even m what we would 
call tame.’ 

‘But I’ve known you longer even than I’ vc known Bob.’ 

Agam I glimpse those wmg-hke sti uctures m a crystal 
immensity, vast beyond measuring. That w„s before the 
Thought, before the cold, glittering, devastating Thought 
was born. But aftci the Thought there were shadows 
under the rayed white wings; shadows of the proud high 
Thought that brought back the old darkness. 

Warren has returned and is clinking ice into tumblers 
and making gassy noises with a syphon. 

‘Oh, Warren, how kind of you. Do )ou like soda, Mr 
Lutterwordi ?’ 

The clinking stops. ‘Oh, so now he calls himself 
Lutterwordi, docs he » When 1 last met him it was Jones.’ 

‘Docs it matter what he calls himself’ What aie names, 
anyway? Only labels.’ 

‘Well, it’s very suspicious.’ 

Tie didn’t kill Bob, you know.’ 

‘I don’t know anytlung of die sort Maybe he did. 
Maybe he didn’t. The cops will soon find out ’’ 

‘But he didn’t kill him.’ She jabs a finger at me. ‘He had 
nothmg to do with it 1 He’s not to blame m any way.' 

‘Who said I wasn’t’’ 

‘Well, arc — you?’ 

‘Perhaps I am.’ 

She starts to protest, but Warren silences her. 

‘Let lum talk. It’s about time he told his story.’ 

‘I should never have let them follow Bob back to the 
“Lookout”. That’s where I was to blame — fool that I 
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was for not seeing it at the time . . . Bob and I were being 
tailed back across the Desert from the Van Elb Temple, 
so, to give them the slip, 1 dropped out of the car at an 
intersection, leaving them to chase Bob. Oh, I should 
ha^c known better ! Everything tried to warn me of the 
danger. The first time — that first time I hesitated on your 
threshold, Warren, and you pushed me inside — every- 
thing in me told me to turn back. Then, when I was up 
on the mountain with Minovsky, about one or two in 
the morning, something hit us like a blow. We both felt 
it. B«th knew something dreadful had happened/ 

‘1 don’t follow any of this’, says Warren. 

‘What I’m trying to make clear to you is that they 
thought Bob was me. They struck him in the dark and 
thought they’d finished me. Then they took this equip- 
ment, whatever it was, thinking it was mine. Bob gave 
his life and I was spared. That's all it amounts to. Bob 
died, and because he died, 1 am alive today. I don’t blame 
you if you hate me for that. But don’t, dent throw it all 
away by stopping me now. If you do, Bob will have died 
for nothing.’ 

Mrs Winding stubs out her cigarette. ‘1 only wish I 
could understand these things a little better. — They 
seem so cruel, so pointless. Hut — but, if there was some 
reason for Bob going- -perhaps 1 shan’t mind so much/ 
Only then, as 1 catch a glimpse of her thoughts, do I 
realise the suffering she conceals beneath an outward 
gentleness. 

Warren interrupts: ‘Well, who are these creatures? 
Let’s get the cops onto them, and quick!’ 

‘I don’t know who they are. There’s something cold 
and dedicated about them. They don’t think like you do; 
and they’ll stop at notliing to get what they’re after/ 
‘Obviously Commie agents !’ 

L 
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‘Then’, says Mrs Whirling: ‘We’ve got to protect you 
from them, too.’ 

‘Let the F.B.I. and the cops deal with it, Mother. I’m 
still not sure this guy’s telling the truth.’ 

‘Then no amount of arguing will make any difference’, 
she retorts with a sudden sharpness. ‘You either know 
truth when you see it, or you don’t. And tins man’s telling 
the truth !’ 

‘What do you know about him?’ 

‘More than you think.’ 

‘But you’ve never seen him before!’ 

‘That’s just where you’re mistaken.’ 

‘But you can’t have done. It’s not possible.' 

She is positive and emphatic. ‘I’ve seen him many 
times, and we’ve known each other a loi^g time.’ 

Warren is dumbfounded. He mumbles something, asks 
her why she didn’t tell him so carhci; then gives up 
altogether. 

I am hardly less surprised myself. Here, at last perhaps, 
is one who will help me, provide' the missmg key to what 
has to be done tomorrow. 

‘Mrs Winding 5 ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you also know why I have come here 5 ’ 

She smiles. ‘Of com sc.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, I can only use your own words, the words 
you’ve always used to answer my question.’ 

‘What arc those words?’ 

‘You said you would come one day to make the Cheat 
Change; that’s what you said. You also said I should live 
to sec that change. That’s all you said — ever.’ 

‘What’s that noise?’ 

‘You look disappointed, Mr Lutterworth. Have 1 said 
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something wrong? Did I say something I shouldn’t? Oh, 
please forgive me. Have I forgotten something?’ 

‘No — no, Mrs Winding; it’s 1 who’ve forgotten some- 
thing/ 


Again from far away I hear a horrid sound, a distant 
wailing moan rising to a shriek. 

‘What's that beastly noise?’ 

1 can’t hear anything’, Warren replies. 

familiar noise. I've heard it before, once in Los 
Angeles, several times in New York. I meant to ask what 
it was, but never did. 

‘Listen, it’s growing louder.’ 

‘Nothing/ 

‘It’s still fir away, but surely you can hear it?’ 

He listens carefully for several seconds, then springs up 
in great agitation. 

‘It’s a siren!- The cops are coming!’ 

Mrs Whirling ^arc^ at him calmly: ‘As you called 
diem, it is hardly remarkable. Ilnust say, though, they’ve 
been an unconscionable time a’commg/ 

‘What arc we going to do?’ 

‘Leave them to me. I’ll tell the captain 011 c of our guests 
got hysterical, had too much to drink, and rang them 
without iny consent. And as for yon — * She turns to me 
with a sad smile — ‘You can go out through the back. 
Go down the garden and through the wood. That will 
take you to the railroad station where you can get a train 
to New York. I’ll keep die police occupied.’ 

‘But don’t get yourself into trouble for me. I’m a 
wanted man/ 

‘Believe me, 1 can deal with such minor horrors as the 
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police— the greater horrors I leave to you. Hurry now, 
you haven’t much time.’ 

As I leave, I heard her remarking: ‘Just like rowdy 
children. Why they have to make all that noise and warn 
their man they’ie coming, fvc never been able ‘to 
fathom !’ 

As I disappear into the trees beyond the garden the 
wailing sirens grind down to a low buzzing moan, 
and I almost regret not being there to watch the amaz- 
ing old lady dealing with her intruders. 1 keep on, 
straight through the wood, climb a fence, cr<yss a 
field, climb another fence, and find myself unexpectedly 
back in the place where they have just buried Bob. The 
footprints are still fresh in the grass and the smell of 
newly turned earth hangs heavily in th^ rainy air. As I 
approach the grave the Whitling cross stands directly in 
my path, looming enormous and dark against the yellow 
evening sky, like a creature rising up, blocking my way. 

But it isn’t the cross that is rising, it is I. Before I can 
do anything to prevent it, l am being swept away by that 
enormous terrifying feeling of expanding ... of being 
everywhere and nowhere ... I try to hold myself down 
and keep walking, but I can’t, for there’s no longer any- 
thing to walk on nor any T to walk on it. It and I arc just 
part of one immense blue void, a void more real, more 
solid than any real tiling you think you know. There’s 
nothing I can do about it. It’s happened and I can’t stop it. 

Then, in this state of being everywhere and nowhere, 
I begin to sense a single form, a fine bright thread coming 
up from under the earth. One end is deep in the ground, 
at the other end something is dragging, something like a 
frightened, caught bird struggling to free itself. Yet the 
bird has no visible form because I am no longer able to 
use my body’s eyes. 
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I sense, rather than see, a bright eager face and catch a 
familiar enthusiastic laugh. Suddenly the laugh is cut off 
and the brightness leaves the face. I cannot actually see the 
face, but I recognise it and know it is trying to ask me a 
question. 

Why? 

Why? 

Why? 

That’s all it asks. It wants to know, for it docs not 
understand why it is suddenly here. Short moments ago 
in its * memory it was in a house on the top of a hill, 
standing in a passage. Then suddenly it was surrounded 
by people, some it knew, some were strangers. People 
weeping, and a body it knew being bundled into a box, 
then into tive earth, and no one able to hear him, no one 
to speak to — to answer his question. 

Why? 

Why? 

Why?' 

It is like someone asleep who wants to wake up. But he 
can’t wake up because he has nothing to wake up to. 

But even as I try to speak to him the thread breaks and 
there is tremendous stillness. The face and the questioning 
sink into the all-embracing olueness, that's the only way 
I can describe it, as a ladiaut blueness that the body-eye 
could never see nor die body-mind imagine, a blueness 
so beautiful and vast that I long to plunge and pass 
through it with Bob to what lies beyond. 

Now he is asleep and floating in its stillness, like a tiny 
sleeping point of light. 

But this point of light is not absorbed by desire into the 
blueness to what lies beyond. But a greater desire, the 
desire to return and finish what was cut off ahead of time, 
keeps it boating, waiting, protected by sleep, a tiny fleck 
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in an infinite ocean waiting to be cast back upon the 
shore. 

Now I am looking at the trampled grass, aware once 
more of the new turned-earth and the fresh evening 
smells that follow the tain. I am back here on the grass 
in the world I have taken to be real, feeling tired and very 
small and rather afraid at the things that arc happening to 
me. 

But even now, something’s not quite right. 

1 didn’t come back; I was pulled back. Sonic will, other 
than my own, dragged me hack. Somedung way there 
when I wanted to plunge eternally into the blueness, and 
willed me to icturu. Whatcvei it vvas, it lias not left me 
with my hallucination. (Hallucination it must have been. 
People simply don’t go around seeing tilings like that!) 
It is still h< 1 e . . . be hind me, to be precise . . . yes, emanat- 
ing from a slight distance . . . fiom somewhere over 
there . . . fiom those trees . . . Two tall dark trees . . . 
something beneath them drawing me, willing me to- 
wards them . . . somedung stiongcr than anything as yet 
. . . something powerful . . . big . . . frightening . . . 

Absurd 1 A lot of stupid imaginings ! How the hell can 
two trees wish anything? I’m just over-tired and emotion- 
ally upset. The balance of my mind is being upset. I’d 
better be damn careful. Get away quickly. Have a rest. 
Find somewhere to hide and sleep . . . above all to sleep 
. . . and be ready for what tomorrow will bring. 

So look here, John Lutterworth : I am turning my back 
on those stupid trees and walking away. 

That’s it. 

That’s fine . . . fine! We’re nearly at die fence . . . 
nearly there . . . 

But I am walking away. I am ! I am ! . . . 

Damn it ! I am ! I’m getting nearer with each step. 
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Don’t panic. It only seems my legs aren’t carrying me 
. . . It only seems they’re turning me round and walking 
me back to the trees. They’re not really; they’re taking 
me to the fence ... A few steps now and I’ll be at . . . 

.* . . the Trees ! 

Oh, God, help me ! 

... I can barely stop. I want to run, to rush to them, to 
fly into their power. That blue thing was nothing for 
making me want to give up iny will. I want to rush into 
the tall trees and give myself utterly and completely to 
the t!*ing that wonts me . . . i’m going . . . going . . . can’t 
stop . . . 

I fling out an arm, grab a creeper round a monument 
. . . something catches my foot ... 1 trip up, sprawl . . . 

For a nnynent I am saved. 

'When I dare look up, and look towards die trees, for 
the first time 1 see them. 

Two shadows, two faint figures, two beings of 
immense silent power, watching me from under the 
shadows, willing me to come to them. 

Then they begin to move. Arms extended, they glide 
towards me, arms open to embrace me; slowly they 
advance, slowly lest 1 should take fright and run away. 
Out of the shadows they come, silently willing me. They 
want me to sui lender to them, to go to them, to learn 
from them the wo* t terrible thing in the wot hi 

. . . No. No, not that. Not that. Not that. 

They concentrate. They mean me to come to diem. 
The power of tJiur minds closes round me and I am 
drowning, helpless, lost in M n aw T ful intensity of their 
wills. 

. . . No! . . . No! Use your head. Don’t panic! Don’t 
panic ! Keep calm and defy diem. They can’t hurt you if 
you use vour power properly . . . 
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Will them! Will them! Concentrate. Project all the 
energy you can summon . . . make them go away. 

Do not come nearer. Do not come nearer. 

Concentrate upon them. Put up a barrier. Weave a 
bleak impenetrable wall around yourself . . . Will'it! 
Desire it ! Hold it in bemg 

They’ve stopped. They’re waitmg. 

But now they're trying new tactics . . . They’re beseech- 
ing, imploring . . . trying to break through . . . 

Go back. Leave me alone. 1 will you to leave me alone. 

My will is more powciful than yours. Go! GohGO! 

But they arc strong and cuimmg. A powerful wave of 
desire swamps over me. They try to make me want to 
know them. They’re trying to break me down. But they 
shan’t. I’m stronger. The ci ystals make rye stronger. 

Leave ... Go away . . . Never return . . . 

1 lold it. I lold that thought. Concentrate it upon them 
like a destroymg flame. I lold it. 

Hold it ! 

At last. . . . 

They’re going to turn around and walk slowly away, 
leavmg me alone. I have dispelled the attack, just as 1 shall 
dispel any others. 

But even as my defences diop — for it is insufferable 
effort to maintain them at length — I feel a wave of 
infinite sadness and wonder from a source I suspect to be 
these new and particularly subtle enemies. 

It is their last trick, an msiduously clever trick to get 
behind my will and make me want to follow them. But it 
doesn’t fool me. You think you can catch me like diis, 
but you can’t. 

No, not I, not I. You can’t fool me. You thought you 
could trap me, but you can’t ... Not 1. Not I. . . . 
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The friendly lights of the station are in sight now, and 
on the platform there’s people — friendly people. And a 
cheerful little man says there’s a train to New York City 
in five minutes and am I English, and so what do you 
knbw, he married an English girl, and he’s been to 
London, and London’s a great city. I could gladly fall 
round his neck and kiss him. 

I get in the coach with him and listen to his talk for a 
time, for it’s good, friendly, simple talk and it’s doing 
much for me 1 le’s a good kind little man, and all of a 
suddjfi 1 see him not as a little man but as all the men I’m 
going to do the thing for tomorrow — if only I can get 
through till tomorrow. 

lie doesn’t expect answers, he just likes to talk. So, bit 
by bit, I fyid my mind clearing, free to examine the 
situation with less fear. 

‘Would you like to try a cigar?’ 

‘Thanks. May as well.’ 

‘Yep, I sure like your old London. I plan to be going 
there again one day. I’d like to look you up, if I may.’ 

‘Keep talking, sir K^ep talking.’ 

Then we plunge deep into a tunnel and come out in 
Pennsylvania Station. 

Somewhere in the throng I lose my little man. I would 
like to have stayed with him, for he is warm and com- 
forting and I need someone to keep me company through 
the night that is to come. But he is gone and I don’t see 
him anywhere. 

Then, as I am approaching the escalators on the con- 
course I see them. 

They arc waiting by a column, waiting for me because 
they knew I would be coming this way and no other, 
waiting for me . . . the two figures under the trees . . . 

Not agents of a foreign power, not police, not any- 
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thing I have sensed before. More dangerous, more terrible 
than any enemy, these. They knew I was coming and diey 
awaited me. They do not hate, they do not fear, they just 
know. They know everything about me. They pierce 
into my brain and begm drawing me towards them . . . 

No . . . No . . . Not you. I won’t. I won’t ... I won’t 
come, i won’ r. 

I turn again and begm to nm* but my steps drag slow, 
like trying to run in a dream; my legs turn to lead and I 
feel them drawing me to wards their insidious wills. 

Oil, it is wicked. No force, no terror, no des^c to 
possess me, only instead a longing, appealing, a desperate 
appealing to me, to the part of me they know cannot 
refuse.Thcy arc at then trick s again, th eir tei rible siren tricks. 

But I’m up to them. I know what they want. They 
want me to give them the tilings m my pocket. They arc 
using powers of die mind above my understanding to 
make me come up to them and give them the most 
precious thing in the world. 

I’m not deceived. No, I’m not going to be taken in by 
yon . . . Never . . . T ook, 1 can walk again, my legs arc 
moving. I’m running. I’m getting away fiom you. What 
I’ve got to do is the greatest thing m history, and you’re 
not going to prevent me. fm leaving the station. I’m 
getting into a cab . . I’m duvmg away . . . away, away 
from you. . . . 

Suddenly it goes off. Like a light, like a blown fuse. 
They have expended then power. Now it has gone, 
burned out — useless. I am free. 

‘O.K. dicn, Bud. Where to?’ 

‘Anywhere. Just keep driving.’ 

‘Anywhere particular >’ 

‘Take me to a restaurant — somewhere a good way 
from here — any kind: a cafctcua will do.’ 
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. . . That’s all right. They’re not following. I’m watch- 
ing closely through the back window, but no car has 
kept on our tail for more than a few blocks. I had a good 
head start on them. By the time they reached the street I 
was alieady m the cab and awiy. That’s got rid of them 
. . . We are driving away and I am safe once more . . . 
Seventh Avenue is full of people and trafhc and silly 
friendly neon lights, and all the places are open, the 
strident noisy cafctenas, the movie-houses, the tlashing 
blaring sky-* gus, the deal human friendly noisy good 
peojV; 1 am always safe with people. 


It’s two buds’ wot tli, Bud. D’yoii want to go any 
further? If jiot, theie’s a good place on the next comer. 
It’s fine foi “buigus’V 

‘Yes, diop me hue then. Tlnnk-\ou.’ 

Could do with some food. Long tune since I’ve eaten. 

. . . Nice place: clean and pleasant lighting. 

As I push through the door and make for an empty 
booth, two figuiu 1 is fiom a c nner table and come 
towards me. 

They knew . . . They kncw r m advance where I was 
gomg. They knew, even th mgh it was the driver’s idea 
to diop me off *t this place. They knew; they’d got thcie 
before me and had sat down quietly waitmg . . . wait- 
ing - 

As I reach the door they go for n\ I see their eyes and 
1 know what they want. Terrible to know what they 
want. 

When T yell they stop and the power stops and I don’t 
seem able to see them any more, until I am out and 
runnmg down the street — running with all the strength 
m me, runnmg and running until I see a policeman 
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swinging his club, then I slow down and walk to avoid 
making him suspicious. But they keep right after me, not 
running, not hurrying, just walking, walking always 
about a block to the rear. Now I am at the corner of 
Madison and Forty Second and they are still there. 
Sometimes I don’t see them; others get in the way, but I 
always know they’re there and if I run a couple of blocks, 
when I turn round they’re still exactly one block behind, 
not running, just walking. 

But they’ve stopped trying to will me down. They’ve 
given up that awful clutcliing at my mind and nicking 
me want — want as if it isn't my will any more — to stop 
running and go up to them and get it over. They’ve 
stopped that, which is a blessed relief. Now they’re 
trying it the slow way ; they’re just going «o go on trailing 
me, always one block behind, until I can’t go any further 
and will give in to them. 

It’s time I tried something different. 

So I turn up Forty Second to Grand Central where 
there’ll be plenty of people. I try to lose them on the 
concourse and take the subway shuttle across to Times 
Square. I climb out of the train at Times, and mingle with 
die crowds on die platform. 


They are on the stairs waiting for me. I half knew they 
would be there, even before I’d seen them. They arc 
waiting for me because they knew 1 would take this 
tram, get off at this station, and head towards this par- 
ticular exit. 

They knew and dicy are waiting. 

But I’m up to them again. As soon as I see them, I turn 
and walk firmly away. 

Then it begins. 
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At first it is hardly noticeable, indistinguishable from 
the hurry and movement all around me and die general 
welter of excluded thoughts tapping faintly on the 
periphery for admission, I hardly notice it as distinct from 
the ‘mass-thought- wave until I have gaii*ed the street. 

It is like a probe at first, a gende probing motion, some- 
thing sharp, quiet and insistent exploring round my mind, 
seeking a weakly defended point. It circles me with a 
gentle, almost caressing motion, as if it has no wish to 
alarm, to lull me into a false security, to move discreetly 
and lut arouse suspicion. 

It probes and feels and pauses. It moves round, then 
pauses again. Then, when it thinks I have noticed it, it 
resumes the regular massaging motion, soothing, not 
wishing to jlarm, probing, coiling; it feels deeper into 
the outer portions of my consciousness, as yet making no 
violent movement. Round and round, this way and that 
way, increasing in power, preparing, bunching, coiling, 
poised ready. 

Then it is still. For a moment T diink it has been with- 
drawn, for all ino ,T em*'nt has ceased as a serpent is 
motionless the instant before striking. 1 brace my mind, 
tense it, slam great doors against the coming horror. 

It strikes. 

Sensing my resistance it strikes, hurriedly and with all 
its power. Like a hot skewer driven into die brain it 
pierces the shrivelling periphery, a blinding shooting, 
stabbing, seething, blazing agony ... in another instant 
my mind is to be annihilated. 

As suddenly as it struck it withdraws, leaving me weak 
and gasping and clutching my tortured head and stag- 
gering, tripping and butting into someone, and ‘Hey, are 
you drunk?’ and ‘Watch where you’re going’ and all the 
pale, bloated faces looking down into me. Into the sea of 
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writhing orange fire that was me, and is now only a 
vortex of shrieking sound and discordant line and 
whirling lights and receding pain. 

Pam receding as through a long tunnel, receding . . . 
leccding . . . receding . . . receding. . . . 

Everything veiv tiny now. 

Tmy me m a tiny sub wry station. 

All veny fu away. 

Remote and UiiKal 

And the pain u ceding and the oiange-blue shilling 
fuc dying out and dungs taking back their noimah shape 
and size , and people gt ttmg in the w av and dungs looking 
better and tin right shipc, and things bitter able to stanel 
upnght and no pain am moie 

The\ hive left niv. alone. The people who thought 1 
was diunk have lilt me alone Someone is filling a card- 
boaideup at i Coea-coli inaelime. 1 sec that veiy cle ai ly . 
He is filling a cup and now lie is drmking it Fie is using 
his left aim mdlie is dunk mg w ithnoe xpiissiononhisface. 

1 hit isn’t of the least impoitance really, but 1 follow it 
carefvilh m ewers detail, so I can tell mysdf that my nnnd 
is untouched. 

I am e]Uitc whole They haven’t huit me as I am able to 
see everything perfectly elearlv and to dunk without any 
change. The man has finished his coca-cola and has 
thrown die eaidboard cup into the receptacle and has 
gone away. 

That I know, and something else far moic important. 
I can feel it, like a solid steel sphcie encompassing me. 
Theie is now an impermeable de'fencc aiound me which 
no one— not even they — can penetrate . Their attack hashad 
an unexpected effect. Instead of burning an opening into 
my inner being it had produced instead a cautery effect, 
and hardened the shell and fused the point of entry into a 
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shield that is now impenetrable. They have defeated their 
own ends. I have won. I have triumphed and nothing now 
can prevent me doing the thing. 

They have played their strongest move. They tried to 
taki me by force, to destroy my mind and bond me as an 
automaton, but tiny have only succeeded in making me 
stronger. 

Oh, yes, they arc still following, but at a respectful 
distance. They will go on following, all through the 
night. Wheie\ t I go they will follow, sometimes waiting 
for nii»ahcad of time, sometimes dropping behind so that 
for long moments I am not aware of them, for 1 do not 
try to ktep a feel on them now. I could, I know, leach 
out and probe then minds, eh m md who they are, where 
they have cpme fiom, what they want of me (as if 1 
didn’t know) and force an answer. J t ould grapple with 
their minds for control. Maybe I should will, should 
prove myself moic powerful than they, should be able to 
turn them, as in the cemetery, and send them on their 
way never again to molest me. But to enter those un- 
known lands, to c 1, illengc then eh fences and, having 
entered, to battle them m their stiange and terrible mind- 
world, whatevei my chance* of victory, is a final nsl 1 
dare not take. What alien f ir ns should 1 find within that 
appeal not fiom tne suilace what hidden tiaps and mon- 
strous creations o* powei exceeding all estimation? No, 
do not even think of them lest 1 gn c them an opening 
once again. 

Index'd, tins could be another snaie. They may want 
me to tn and pc'iietiatt them, * chink I should be victor 
and then, having lined me from my new impregnable 
fortress, the sweet -sounding lurking sirens will become 
fa need monsters and rend me They aie using guile now 
that force has faikd. 
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So now it is just a question of keeping ahead of them 
and lastmg out the night. 

But they haven’t finished with you. Oh, no; don’t fool 
yourself. They haven’t finished. They arc pausmg, con- 
tent to follow fiom afar, hut that means they are only 
re-groupmg their strength. Soon they will make another 
attack. It may come tins way or that — maybe on this 
street comer wheie the lights of the Plaza 1 lotcl shine m 
their old fashioned electroliers— friendly, comfortable 
lights — symbol of the well-fed and prosperous within. 

How little do they think — those minked womc>* com- 
ing down the steps, that the) aic walking into a strange 
battlefield. Thur loud, parrot -voices cut across the lines 
of force that flow between besieger and besieged, and 
make not an iota of difference. A man passes them in the 
sticet. A few minutes Id ter (if their Cadillac hasn’t yet 
come) they will be passed by two more beings. They 
won’t ewe ja notice them. They can’t. They arc in another 
world. They are safe and 011 die solid sidewalk of Fifty 
Ninth Street. 1 am floating in an unknown limitless 
plane, a universe composed of only three things— myself 
and my two pursuers. 

I cross Grand Army Plaza, pausing by the row of open 
fiacres, die well wiapped bony horses and die bored, cold 
coachmen; stiangc anachronism in a city of machines. I 
am almost tempted to take one of them and drive around, 
certain that my pursuers will do likewise. 

That would be almost funny. To fight as no men have 
ever fought before, fiom two clip-cloppmg, creaking 
coaches with occasionally die horse’s tail raised in defiant 
elmunation; that would surely make history! Yes, if 
anyone were present to sec and record it. But we fight 
alone, alone m a private empty universal void. 

Instead, I cross the Avenue to East Sixtieth where the 
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entrance to the B.M.T. subway offers a temptation. 

But I* shall not go down there. We’ve tried that once 
and they know how to deal with me underground. No, 
1 shall stay on the surface and walk, if necessary, till the 
early hours when the streets at last empty, except for 
patrolmen and those bedraggled, pathetic beings that only 
seem to come out at night. That will be the time of most 
danger. For then to be abroad and vagrant is inviting sus- 
picion from every patrolling policeman. He has fewer 
people to interest him. Often he is alone for blocks at a 
time.iEach face now gives him something to study, to 
relieve his monotony. And my face, my height, my build, 
these l know arc posted in every precinct in Manhattan. 
It will then be a double dangei. . . . Maybe that is just 
what they >vant. They want to wear me down to this 
point. Then, when the streets leave us alone, a sudden 
turning, an empty block; ourselves alone between one 
street and the next, then they will strike and I shall be 
defenceless. 

If only there was somewhere I could go; somewhere 
they could not follow. 

Here is East Sixtieth Street and the frowning cliff of a 
lordly men’s club, and on this side the entrance to a noisy 
night club called The Copacabana. Beyond that is the 
Hotel Fourteen ... No good going in there. I have no 
luggage and, besides, if I can go in they can follow . . . 
But across the road arc houses . . . Numbers Nine . . . 
eleven . . . fifteen . . . 

ELEVEN 

‘Eleven East Sixtieth Sticct.’ 

'If you vc nothing better to do, give me a ring. I’m staying 
with the Hardwick Hopkins at Eleven East Sixtieth Street. 
He’s a playwright and they’re both rather divine people 

Bunny said that when she left me at the dock. 

M 
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There arc lights in die upper windows of the house, 
friendly-looking lights. I shall be safe in there if it weren't 
for 

Supposing they come in? 

The house has«.a plate- glass door with heavy wrought- 
iron grille. Difficult to force. They can force the mind, 
but they have done nothing to show they can force 
heavy metals. In that house there is light, and peace and 
rest ... or rest . . . somewhere to sit down . . . People, 
ordmary people to talk to, safe fiom pursuit, fiotn police, 
from agents, fiom all who seek my destruction. 

Every moment in the streets one of my other pursuers 
might recognise me and pi event me doing it. I must find 
a refuge, and here is one I know will welcome me and 
keep me till tin morning. If those following to fence 
die door there will be otheis m the house besides me to 
deal with it. 

Yes, it is a house converted into fiats. Scveial bells, 
name-plates . . . this one . . . '\ Lirdvuck Hopkins’. 

1 press it and, as I expected, find my shadows turning 
the corner, where they pause, w itching. 

Cautiously l try soundin* then ie iction to tins move. 
Like a child pulling ch smuts out of a fire I make a swift 
dart into their stionghold and letue befoic they have 
sensed what has happened. 

I receive a curious double reaction. A relief, a sense 
of relief and gladness that I should be tinging the bell, and 
also a certain desire that I should not do so. Tins baffles 
me until 1 realise that it was probably all picpaicd for my 
benefit. They knew, as they always know, what I’m 
going to do — in dns case that I would wish to seek their 
reactions. So they had it all prepared and laid out for me; 
they set up two contradictory opinions me rely to confuse. 

1 am startled by a violent buzzing in the framework of 
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the door; like an angry trapped hornet, then the door 
swings open a few inches. 

Frothing to be alarmed about; only some kind of auto- 
matic lock-release and a signal to the person trying to get 
in.*Wcll, the door’s open now. They arg starting towards 
me again. 

Inside, then ! Shut and bolt the iron as tight as I can ! 

A big grey hall with a highly ornamented ceiling. The 
hall of what was once a large old-fashioned house. A 
small elevator in the corner, the floors conveniently 
numbered and marked with the tenant’s name. 

Third Floor . . . Hardwick Hopkins. . . . 

The elevator stops. The doors open automatically, a 
small green entrance hall. A large door opens a few inches 
and 

‘Who is It?’ Bunny’s voice. 

fc Is that you. Bunny?’ 

‘Yes. Who is it? — Don’t tell me. I recognise those gol- 
den tones. It is —It’s — Darling ! How simply wonderful!’ 

Buiuiy erupts into view, throws her arms round my 
neck and hugs me like a passionate kitten. 

‘The answer to a lonely maiden’s prayer. How did you 
guess? I’ve been thinking about you all day. You poor 
darling, you look all in. Come and let me build you a 
good, stiff drink. 1 was just going to bed out of sheer 
frustration with a lousy good book, and here you are! — 
Mmmmmmmmmm f 

She is already dressed for bed — a thin silk gown over 
a pretty white fluffy nightie. 

‘ ’Sense the attire, but I’d given up all hope of visitors. 
The Hopkinses arc away till tomorrow night and I’m 
all alone in the beeg weeked city ! Boy ! It’s good to see 
you. I thought you’d forgotten all about me. Here, drink 
this. It’s what we both need.’ 
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From far away I think I hear a door rattling, an iron 
door. I listen carefully but it is not repeated. However, 
I get up and shut the front door of the apartment, drawing 
the bolts and attaching the chain. 

Her eyes widely with an expression of feigned innocence, 
but she makes no comment. I sit myself in an armchair. 
Bunny takes the divan opposite. She stretches luxuriously 
and her eyes twinkle. 

‘Bunny, arc you alone?’ 

‘I was until now.’ 

‘I mean in the building.’ 

‘Oh, it’s simply teeming. But don’t worry about the 
neighbours. This isn’t a nosey parker building. No one 
will care when you leave.’ 

That isn’t what I meant. If you were alone I wouldn’t 
stay. It wouldn’t be safe for you.’ 

‘My dear Mister Lutterworth ! If you’re thinking about 
my reputation 

‘Your safety/ 

She looks intrigued. 

‘Are you on the run or something?’ 

‘Yes. Don’t be under any illusion. I’m more than on 
the run. I’m running for my very existence. If I can hold 
out till tomorrow^ it won’t matter any more. But I have 
to he hidden to-night. It’s only fair to tell you you’re 
taking a risk. These people arc desperate. They may try 
to break in and kill me; maybe kill both of us.’ 

‘But there’s simply dozens of gorgeously efficient 
burglar alarms. The whole apartment’s seething with 
them. Hardwick had a burglar a year ago, and they’ve 
fitted die place up with every possible gadget. I’ll go now 
and turn them all on, then, if anyone so much as gets 
out of the elevator, alarms will ring all over the building; 
downstairs in die janitor’s flat and also in the local police 
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station. So you couldn’t find a safer spot in all New York/ 

‘Perhaps I’ve come to the right place, after all/ 

‘You bet you have. Hey, your drink’s getting warm!’ 

‘I’d much rather have coffee, if you’ve made any/ 

‘Oh, of course, how silly of me! Strictly no alcliohol. 
How’s the old head? Sure thcre’s coffee. There’s always 
coffee on the simmer: this is a civilised house.’ 

She goes out to the kitchenette, moving with self- 
assured strides that send ripples through her thin, tight 
gown. She returns holding a steaming hot cup of black 
delicious coffee which I drink gratefully. 

‘Food ? There’s a whole apple pie, if you’re hungry/ 

‘Fine!’ 

‘One apple pie, coming up.’ 

She perches herself on the arm of my chair, taking no 
trouble to close her dressing gown. A small finger begins 
curling a lock of my hair. 

‘I’ve often wondered what it would be like to be all 
alone at night with a dangerous criminal. I used to think 
out what I’d do to him. If he had me at his mercy, I’d 
feed him. I always saw myself giving him coffee and 
apple pie.’ 

When I have finished eating she leans over me to take 
my plate and her warm bodv presses into my cheek. 
Then, without getting up, she deftly places cup and plate 
on the floor and, as if by accident, slides into my lap. 

‘So now you’ve eaten, are you going to tell me all 
about it? ’ 

Why don t you touch me? Why dont you like me? . . . 
Hold me, you fool; find out just how much I like it. 

Her thoughts come so clearly that I look up, embarras- 
sed. Perhaps the startled look in my eyes disturbs her, for 
she uncoils herself and goes lazily to the divan. She stands 
looking down on me, challenging, sure of herself. 
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f d relaxed, f d lain my mind open again and picked up 
her thought in full detail: 

Very few girls look like I do in a nightie . You cant be all 
that tired . 

'Bunny, I think, after all, I’d better not stay. It’sTiot 
fair to you.’ 

‘Silly! I adore danger!’ 

‘You don’t understand. This isn’t a game.’ 

‘I don’t care what it is. I want you to stay.’ 

‘I should never have come here.’ 

I stand up and start for the door. 

She rushes after me and grabs my hand. 

‘Oh, please don’t go. You can’t. They’ll catch you. 
Hey, wait ! — Wait a minute ! I’ve got something of yours. 
Wait right here while I get it — and don’t you disappear 
now.’ 

She opens a box, rummages through some papers till 
she finds it, a little gleaming fiery rainbow of light, a tube 
of scintillating brilliance, another crystal. 

My heart fills with fear for her. ‘Oh, my God! Don’t 
tell me you’ve got one, too. I’d hoped you — ’ 

She puts a finger on my mouth for silence. 

1 wiped it when you weren't looking. 

‘You never missed it — did you?’ 

‘No, I didn’t miss it.’ 

‘I couldn’t resist it. It was so pretty. Oh, promise not 
to be too angry. But I’m the most awful souvenir-hunter. 
I thought if you had a whole seventy-eight of the tilings 
you wouldn’t miss just that one little one.’ 

. . . Seventy-seven, originally seventy-eight. . . . That 
explains it . . . and from outside, from the street, comes 
a sense of relief, of gladness. I now have them all. 

‘You’d better give it to me.’ 

‘Not unless you’re nice to me.’ 
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Kiss me, you oaf! 

‘Bunny, please don’t play with things you don’t 
understand. Those things are dangerous. Men have been 
killed for having them. Get rid of it, give it back to me 
— please !’ 

Kiss me. 

‘Come and gel it.’ 

She holds it out in front of her and conies slowly 
towards me. Suddenly it is in my hand and she is in my 
arms. Her warm, frantic mouth on mine, our arms locked; 
our bodies, blazing up in fire, sinking without any con- 
scious effort on to the divan. 


Passion i$ swift and breathtaking. It is violent and 
blinding. Then it is over and there is colossal peace. 

The windows rattle once in a sudden wind and again 
a probing wave of enquiry comes from the watchers in 
the street; I shut it out rapidly, but not before I have 
learned enough to give me great satisfaction. They didn’t 
like it. They didn’t like it at all. Making love to Bunny 
has upset them. 

‘They didn’t like that!’ 

‘ Minimum m? Who didn’t, darling?’ 

‘Some people I know.’ 

‘Who cares what they like? — I’ve never been so 
wonderfully happy and peaceful/ 

She pulls the coverlets around us and turns off the light. 
For a long time w'e lie in each other’s arms. Passion was 
rapid and, in retrospect, unimportant and now seems a 
long way behind as if it had never happened. Tliis is the 
first time since my genesis on the ship that I have been 
able to express any affection for any being. Holding warm 
little Bunny with her soft long limbs twined about me. 
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I feel that I am holding the whole world; the entire 
human race lies in my arms, so soft, so unprotected, so 
needing love and shelter from the things in the street 
and in the void. 

‘You know, Runny, I feel I shouldn’t have made love 
to you.’ 

‘But you did, Angel.’ 

‘I don’t regret it. I needed it; not the passion, but this. 
This stillness diat lies beyond.’ 

‘I’ve never felt it before. Not like this. Usually I want 
more and more, and end all keyed up and nowherc#to go, 
but making love to you is — it makes me feel almost 
religious, if you can possibly sec it that way.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘1 think maybe you do understand.’ 

‘I did once. Before my accident I did. I found that out 
just now. Once I knew just what it meant and how it was 
to be used. But now fin just an ordinary human being 
who doesn’t know. He only feels.’ 

. . . Again from the street that piercing enquiry, and 
then . . . laughter . . . yes, unmistakable laughter, melodious 
but slightly sad . . . 

‘Did you hear anything?’ 

‘No, John, only your heart where my head rests on it.’ 

... 1 know deep down I have been unwise. This union 
has forged a link that is not in the plan and will complicate 
further issues. But even from my weakness has emerged 
a strength, a clearing away of so many straining forces, a 
blessed relief from the mental torture of the streets that 
reached their hideous climax before the door — Bunny’s 
door — closed them out for ever. 

I know now that I shall never sleep with her again — 
not that I don’t want to — for this beautiful, still and per- 
fect night is to be my last night on earth. I catch the warm 
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sweet scent of her breath near my mouth and kiss her 
tenderly and in that kiss we both drift into dreamless 
depths of quiet sleep. 


When wc awake she thinks for some time before 
making the announcement: ‘Isn’t it curious, darling, I’m 
actually not in love with you? I just love you. I love the 
whole human race. I feel that, after knowing you, even 
if I never see yon again, I’ll be a better, kinder person; a 
less s'dfish type of girl. Something of you brushed off on 
me last night, and it’s a good something. Funny ! On the 
boat I took one look at you and went head over heels. I 
wanted you then. God, how 1 wanted you! But you 
were always so elusive. Before the accident you held me 
off with the most brilliant intellect I’ve ever encountered. 
Talking to you was like bathing in fire — a sort of fire of 
Life — not the burning kind. And then, when it began to 
hurt, you’d make me laugh. You’d be so witty and amus- 
ing, you’d make me laugh so much I’d sort of laugh all 
my sexy feelings away. I believe you actually wanted it 
that way — then, afte: the accident, you were so different. 
Pompous, gloomy, almost frightening. The one time I 
tried to make you kiss me, something like a wall came 
down. As if someone were standing between us, or like 
getting a horrible electric shock. That last night m your 
cabin I thought you were hypnotising me. You suddenly 
seemed to change. You suddenly turned into something 
enormous and terrible — you scared the wits out of me. 
I can’t quite describe it, but it was like going up to some- 
one in the street and tickling the back of his neck and, 
when he turns round, you sec lie is God.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be terrible if I turned out to be the devil?’ 

‘No, it wouldn’t. I’m a naughty girl, and shall probably 
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go to hell for all my sms. But if you were running it, it 
wouldn’t be so bad/ * 

‘I wonder — Bunny — I wonder if the only real sm esn’t 
misery — giving way to misery and fear/ 

‘But, darling, that’s just how I always feel. I mean if 
you were God and you’d made the world so beautiful 
and so full of wonderful things, and the sun to slime down 
on it all, wouldn’t you be ternbly hurt if people went 
around with long po-taces not appreciating it?’ 

‘Perhaps ’ 

She pulls on her long black jeans and wlntc shut and 
then stuts to unburden 

‘Mv love ma) not be the puicst, dirhng. But I’ve never 
been hurtful to my one No oik c ui siy thu about me. 
But I’d rithci be guiuous — pci hips too guidons, and 
even silly — I'd 1 ithd gi\i 100 much thm too little / 

She looks like a child with hu cm Is filling- mto her 
eyes. 

‘Dadd) was a bishop, bless the old sweet. But I nc\cr 
could understand wli) he in d to get steamed up about 
people enjoying themselves, and wanting to stop them 
having ain fun — v ven the most hat ml< ss fun on Sundays. 
I mean the 1 ) ly of the Sun should be bright and g iy and 
happy. Hew could aPovserthatnnde anything as glorious 
as the Sun ever be gloomy and smctunonious like they 
pretend Him to be, even fe*r one tiniest moment 3 Daddy 
used to get up Sundry aftei Sunday and put on his die ary 
sabbath voice and th it holier-than-thou expression and 
— you know something 5 — he always seemed to be a 
different person. It wasn’t the real Daddy at all, it was 
some kind of dummy saymg woicls he had been taught 
to say, not the kind sticky old thing I loved so — 1 just 
didn’t believe it. I still don’t. I think cruelty and spite and 
forcing people to accept our own little views are the 
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greatest sin. . . . Oh, John, I wouldn’t dare go round 
teaching that this and that are the will of God. I just 
wouldn’t have the nerve. ... It seems so presumptuous ! 
And, anyway, if we were all meant to act the same we’d 
albbc made exactly the same, wouldn’t Y^e? Why, no two 
blades of grass arc quite alike. I don’t think any two 
tilings in the universe have exactly the same expected of 
them. . . . Oh, John.’ She throws her arms round me 
impetuously. ‘I haven’t done wrong; tell me you don’t 
think I’ve been very bad, seducing you.’ 

‘II^w can 1 judge you? darling, how can I?’ 

‘But you’re not angry with me, are you, darling?’ 

I hug her determinedly; carefully push the curls out of 
her eye before replying: ‘You precious darling! Where 
do you think I’d be this morning if it hadn’t been for you?’ 

She looks up solemnly: ‘Where?’ 

I don’t want to frighten her, so I answer: ‘Only you. 
Bunny, you and your wild impetuous sweet honesty 
could have done it.’ 

‘Done what, darling?’ 

‘Brought me right down to earth, given me back my 
peace of mind.’ 

‘Did I realty do that for you?’ 

‘More than you know.’ 

‘Then . . .’ that impish grin again: \ . . maybe I’ve 
found my vocation?’ 

I laugh and run a fmger across her lips: ‘I wouldn’t try 
it too often. I don't think it would always work.’ 

‘Lover, you’re all too damn right. After last night it’s 
going to be the real thing or nothing. But as we’re never 
going to make love again . . . oh, I know that; you don’t 
have to tell me . . . I’ll just wait for the one and only. I 
understand. Last night was something very special, some- 
thing not quite in the book. I was sent to help you; I know 
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I was, and E 11 always thank God for it . . . and for you/ 

. . . Seems strange to be saying this, but I must for it is 
true: 

‘Don’t ever change, Bunny. Stay just as you arc and 
you’ll reach the §un.’ 

A little later she raises her eyes to me; dicy are moist 
and luminous, and the most beautiful of all I have seen 
on Earth. 

‘Goodbye, darling — I shan’t ever forget. Not ever!’ 

‘I won’t either 

It is time to leave; tunc to do the tiling I came {o do; 
time to go to the hall with locked doors and find the 
thing that is going to change the face of the world. 
Downstairs I catch a glimpse of something black and 
white leaning over the stui well, and a little voice drifts 
down to me 

‘Take care of yourself 1 Please take care* . . . God bless 
you f ’ 

Then the outside door shuts hci off and widi her, some 
of the peace. Out in the sticet the harsh strident traffic and 
the huirymgs and worries and all the turbulent thoughts 
of a morning-people burst upon me. As I cioss die road 
something white is watching from the window, but I 
turn away and walk determinedly to the steel and glass 
tow( r on the liver where I know they wall be waiting for 
me. I am stronger now; calm and rested, so when I sec 
them comeiging on me they have lost the horror of the 
mght. I knew they would be waiting, and it is almost a 
relief to see diem. They are standing m the mam entrance 
of the UNO Building; patient, silent, knowing with 
absolute certainty that I must come. 

I stand on the far side of the street and watch them. 
They stand m the doorway, watchmg me. 

For a moment I feel like runnmg away and finding a 
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side entrance. But that would be futile; for they would 
be there*. . . waiting . . . 

I don’t know what their plan is. But I shall have to pass 
them if I am to enter the building. So far I have always 
been able to keep them at a distance. Now, to reach my 
final goal, I shall have to pass between them. I don’t 
know what powers they have what their effect may be at 
close range. But they know, and they also know I shall 
have to meet them. That is what they want. They want 
to have me right between them . . . helpless. 

Thqji, of a sudden, all fear leaves me. I remember 
Bunny and ha trusting faith in life and how, if she were 
here now, slu’d just walk straight on, knowing that if 
she weic not afraid, nothing could hint her. And 1 know 
she is right. I shall Iowa my defences to than. I shan’t 
resist nor fight. I shall hold them m my mind as fuends 
and they will be haimless. 

F\en as 1 take this decision it buaks in like a bell. Not 
a commind, but a lequest. 

Approach //?. 

It comes again, clearer this time. Not so much words 
as a thought repeating * 

Approach u s. 

And this tune 1 sense relief and jov at being able to 
come thiough . . . Who aie you? Why do you persecute 
me? What do you want. . .? 

Don't be afiaid, oi ire cmnot reach you . 

. . . Must be sine . . . must be quite sure that this is 
real. ... If you can hear me, turn round once in a full 
circle . . . sunwise . . . 

Immcdntcly they do so, a slovv, pcifcctly timed right- 
hand circle. . . . Who are you. . 

A moment’s pause, a second of infinite sadness and 
disappointment that I do not know. 
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Part of you . 

... I must be sure. Do not lie . . . 

More . . . more . . . more than any friend . . . 

. . . No, you do not lie. Out here in the morning sun 
you cannot lie. I would sec it, would know . . . 

We speak truth. 

. . . What do you wisli me to do? 

Join us. 

The traffic is dense, cars and taxis arriving: many people 
entering the building. . . . Now I am on the marble con- 
course . . . approaching the door . . . able to sec thciji quite 
clearly ... a man and a woman . . . familiar faces . . . ones 
I have known in dim past. . . . Not afraid any more . . . 
not afraid . . . 

Bur ... I know you . . . know you. 

Again that infinite sadness and a note of patient longing. 

Come, time is short. 

It is the man this time. 

There is a quiet place where we must go. Do not question till 
we get there. 

Gentle firmness m his wish, against whicli I do not 
argue. 

. . . But who are you ? Tell me who you are. *. . . 

Again the sadness, and the desire that I do not repeat 
the question. 

. . . But why couldn't you get through to me before? 

Each time we tried you sent us away. 

. . . But you could have approached me . . . 

We did , but you ran away. Whenever we found you, you 
turned and ran . . . you were so afraid. 

. . . You could have spoken to me like this . . . 

There was a wall of fear around you. We could not pierce 
it . . . couldnt make you hear our voice. 

... But now you can? ... I don’t understand. . . . 
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Fear shut you out from everything — even from your Own . 

. . . Y&u could have broken through . . . forced down 
the wall . . . 

Against the Law . . . cannot enter by force . 

. ! . Could have tried Anything better than fear . . . 

Once we tried . . . tiled the subtle opening of the mind . . . 
Dangirou s . . . tuurly dest toyed you . . . cannot be done . . . 
against the Law . . . Sanctuary inviolate. 

. . . That moment in runes Squaic . . . when my head 
split open ... I retnembci . . . 

Foiqtve . . . sm mid never have attempted violation . . . 
f oi (five. 

We hive entcicd the building. . . . We ruin right and 
come to .1 guy ciutam. 

In hu - follow. 

A quiet room, soft light, rows of chans facing a kind 
of altai. But instead ot an altai the guat red trunk of an 
ancient tree . . . peace hue ... silence. 

In this httk chapel wc dwll tomnnini . . . Sit bitivctn us at 
the <//;< \ of a trianole . . . ea ut in that position. 

We take our places a few feet liom one another and 
wc ich\ our minds n puparation for what is to come. 

In tins silent chapel two or thiee pe >ple arc sitting ill 
meditation, brim one a pnye for peace ascends; I can 
actually see its form -a using silvei spite-bke stmeture 
rising to a gioat height beyond the root, then turning 
outwaids and permeating the whole building. It is 
colossal, the powei of the nund. lkvw little do men 
lealise the god-power they base witlnn them, power 
sufficient to move worlds m their orbits . . . 

The man is calling me . . . telling me to take his hand 
m my light hand . . . and the woman takes my left hand 
. . . now we arc joined m a threc'-stage unit of concen- 
trated power. The clarity increases many-fold. . . .Know 
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. . . know who you are . . . coming back to me . . . part 
... I know you ... I know you ... all coming 

The man turns his head to face me. 

Look into my ryes. 

. . . The most familiar face. ... It is my own face . . . 
my face, but slightly younger ... My brother! 

No need to say anything ... No need to ask forgive- 
ness. He understands ... lie knew all that happened . . . 
the accident . . . my damaged brain . . . loss of memory . . . 
In his eyes 1 see onl} deep sympathy and understanding, 
and gladness that I have come back. 

And now fiom the girl comes a warmth, a flow, an 
all-cmbracmg wav e of love that makes me afiaid to look 
at hei . . . Twin soul born at moment m time, but not of 
time . . . bom of our race when the woiM-schcmes were 
first called into being . . . twin soul . . . my female self. . . 
my wife . . . 

Our eyes meet, and I know that all is wiped away and 
forgiven. We are one being again, as m the beginning. 

She was with me in my despair, following at a distance. 
Repelled eich time she tried to give comfort, turned 
away at each approaeh, was behind me as I ran through 
the city. She w r as outside when I locked the doors, and 
was in the stieet when I took comfort m the aims of 
another . . . 

... I am overcome with remoisc . . . 

... I didn’t know. Why didn’t l know? Why didn’t 
you stop me going into this house? You could have 
guided me away from her door . . . Forgive me . . ! 

That child had taken one of the crystals. We knew she 
regretted taking it, so we guided you to hei house so she might 
return it of her own free will. 

. . . But one more, surely, would not have mattered? 


of my past 
back . . . 
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There are seventy-eight members of these United Nations . 
You had 'only seventy-seven crystals . Had one been missing , 
the whole Plan would have been brought to naught, frustrated, 
defeated . 

, . I remember ... I sounded them. before entering 
Bunny’s place. Had a double reaction. They wanted me 
to go in, and also did not want it . . . She knew what 
would happen . . . She knew . . . 

Yes, I knew ... I kneiv . . . 

. . . And vou are not angry? 

If mp love for you can be calhi! anger . . . then 1 was angry . 

. . . Forgive me . . . 

My brother is laughing . . . He seems amused by the 
whole business. 

ft wouhln’l be the first time the Olympians have fallen to 
charming mortah . . . The legends are filled with deeds so 
scandalous , I blush for our race . . . dear brother! 

Like a lightning dart the reproach flashes out from the 
girl. 

Be silent! 

He makes an impish grimace and turns away, leaving 
me to face the fire of [ eauty that is my twin-soul. 

For a while we look silently into each other and as my 
heart opens to embrace her I se , slowly, the wound heal. 

She lowers her head and sp< iks gently; little tones of 
liquid silver running in my head. 

ft is not lawful to join with them . . . dearest twin . But 
there are many things we do not understand , and here was a 
deep mystery ... In a strange and marvellous way that child 
was sent to you where I had failed . . . She helped you . . . she 
took away your fear . . . and she was pure in heart . . . 

Please don’t resent her . . . 

She smiles . . . and shakes her head. 

How can l resent her? You have now made her part of us . . . 
N 
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part of you . . . and 
with all my being . 

She has nothing more to say. 

The matter is closed. 

My brother feels tentatively to see if she has finished, 
before asking: Is there anything else you would like to know 
before we begin? 

. . . Those crystals ? . . . 

Explain fully later. 

. . . But their power; the way let they us communicate 
like this? 

My wife answers this . . . 

It's not the crystals. It is YOU! 

... I don't understand . . . 

It has nothing to do with the crystals— -NOTHING f 

Your natural powers were damaged . . * During the past 
week they have been restored little by little . . . so at first you 
knew them only as vague hunches . . . You felt you shouldn't 
stay with you t friends w California. But you didn't know why 
— Had you been well you would have known the reason . . . 
Later you heard fragments like voices . . . Soon, as your ability 
returned, you received every thought that came to you, but you 
were unable to control them. The terrible impact of unfiltered 
thoughts entering your unprotected mind was more than you 
could bear —you could have lost your reason — so dreadful ivas 
their assault . . . power without control is a most dangerous 
thing . . . 

My brother adds: 

So now you see why we had to be careful when we discovered 
you in this state. 

. . . You mean I can do this normally? 

It is normal and natural . But those glands in the brain, those 
delicate reception centres were damaged . . . only today are they 
nearly restored . 


anything that is part of you I can only love 
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. . . What did happen on the ship? Was I deliberately 
attacked*? 

HS concentrates — casting his mind upon the Record: 

As far as I can sec , a tool left by a mechanic on a gallery 
slipped and fell onto your head . You then fell down a flight of 
steps , striking your head a second time . . . 

. . . Then why didn’t you try to find me earlier? 

Became of your orders to cease all communication a week 
bejore the day lest others , skilled in these arts , learned what was 
planned . You ordered us to keep away from you till all was 
fulfilled. You ordered complete mental silence and we obeyed . 

My Twin intervenes: 

It was I who disregarded your orders ... No contact came 
from you at the appointed times . . . you had disappeared . . . 
vanished . . .<so we came to search for you .. .It was desperately 
difficult . . . your signal v weak ... so much interference . . . 
We saw you at last in great danger . . . and we hurried to be 
with you . . . That is where you first saw us . . . under the 
tree at the place of burial . . . But you didnt recognise us. You 
were frightened and you sent m away. 

. . . Yes, I sent you away ... I feared you because you 
were different and iiihike anything I had known. But this 
thing I have come here to do: what is it? Tell me what it 
is that we may do it together . . 

Not together. Yon shall do it alone. 

. . . Alone? 

It was planned that way. You must do it alone. 

... I shall need you . . . 

We shall stay with you. We shall be in the Chamber 
together , but you will do it your„ »/f 

. . . How? They will stop us. 

They will not be consulted. 

. . . But the guards ... the doors are guarded . . . How 
shall wc enter? 
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No one will stop us. 

. . . But how . . . How? 

Kyredo . 

. . . Kyredo? . . . Yes, now I know. By Kyredo we shall 
enter. You will *how me how it is performed ... 

You know. Old One . You shall perform it as in ancient 
times . . . And wc shall he at your side. 

... I understand . , . Tell me, then, who is Lutterworth? 

Laughter. 

They insist upon the label of a name. Lutterworth was a 
convenience, lhs past, his background and his future, ell these 
were chosen by you . Have you forgotten all this? 

My brother speaks urgently: 

There is little time left . . . much to be understood . . . Soon 
they will begin their meeting . . . Before then yqu must know 
everything. You must scan the Records to remind yourself of 
everything that has led up to this moment . . . 

, . . My memory is still lacking . . . f don’t know how 
to . . . 

You shall use the World Memory . . . the silent recot d of all 
things . . . Give your mind over to us .. . Form the triangle of 
power and it will be totally restored. 

. . . But how? I don’t know these . . . 

Relax your mind. Trust us. 

. . . But explain. Tell me how . . . 

Be quiet! 

Her sapphire eyes blaze at me, commanding instant 
silence. Then her gentleness returns, she raises my fingers 
to her lips and sends me reassurance. Rapidly 1 feel the 
worry and turmoil die down, and I am ready to receive. 

Immediately they concentrate their power, bright 
bands of force flow between us in the form of a triangle. 
It is that cold, radiant feeling of going up . . . becoming 
immensely large . . . the break-through. 
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Gently, they place invisible hands of the mind upon the 
seal of my memory. They do not open it; they guide and 
direct me so that I can open it for myself. . . The contents 
rust out like a golden flood and for a moment I am over- 
come at the enormity of it . . . Then, when I have under- 
stood the first part of the procedure, once more those 
gentle, guiding forces come into play and lead me to the 
second seal . . . Slowly, as the obscuring darkness is dis- 
pelled, it is like looking down into an endless vastness of 
being. Through the vastness comes form, and purpose 
crystallising into a point ... a thousand threads, woven 
and inter-woven come together at this moment; the 
moment before the last . . . 

Once more I feel their unspoken guidance directing me 
further . . . 4wt this time with less effort and again, like 
great megaliths, the covers glide open and 1 sink deeper 
into my innermost being . . . 

. . . I know now what it is T have to do. 

They will not do it, but they will be near me when I 
do it. They cannot do it, for it was not conceived diat 
way. When every possibility had been explored, every 
choice with its consequences examined and the final 
choice accepted, then they searched for the one who 
should carry it out . . . In the search of many individual 
destinies there had appeared one most suited — the one 
who had first inspired this particular and — later — chosen 
scheme . . . myself . . . 

Once more 1 am guided back, deeper, deeper into the 
past, and once more the great blocks roll apart and I am 
carried aw ly in the completeiu\>> of knowing — who I am. 

We sit in mental silence . . . stilling our thoughts . . . 
waiting . . . with my ever-increasing sight I am able to 
see flowing between us coloured waves that intcrblend 
and weave 'is into a tight unity ... As wc sit there in a 
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triangle, two men and one woman thinking in one mind, 
a hush falls upon us. It is like the approach of a jjreat 
wind, a silent wind of light, and the beginnings of a 
remembrance far greater than any given to me so far . . . 
The light is approaching but it is all around us and within 
us. It is rushing towards us and we are rusliing towards it. 
It is all about us and over us and beside us and it has a 
great sound. The sound is the voice of the Sun, and the 
chords of the planets and the eternal bourdon of deep 
space. It is everywhere, yet it is concentrating in tliis little 
room. It is growing in brightness and in form, w and is 
filling us with increasing radiance. For one sublime 
moment it is fully perceived by the inner eyes. 

For a blinding instant I am one with the Light and am 
enfolded witlun It. Then It withdraws, leaymg behind the 
ineffable Presence that is part of us, and part of all men, 
even though they may not perceive it. 

The Light which itself transcends form and personality 
has in the past appeared many times on this world, under 
many forms, many personalities; all races know Him 
under different names most suited to their times. In its 
boundless spirit, it is Light; in His personality He is our 
King and Fadier ; in His plurality and Total Being wc know 
of Him as ‘world lovl\ 

We arc hushed and greatly exalted. 

All fragments of doubt were consumed in the Light. 
We, the instruments, are fully prepared to complete 
that wliich must now be done. 


Slowly my brother rises. 

My wife rises. 

In a group wc leave the chapel and make our way 
along die busy corridors to the main entrance of the 
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Council Chamber. The door marked ‘Delegates Only’ 
is guarded by officials. But they do not see us coming, 
nor our passing through the doors into the chamber. 

y/'e enter a tall, curved room, round at one end like 
a pointed globe, like another great room I knew long 
ago, like a shadow of another great chamber in another 
age, another world. But even in its distortion I recognise 
the great thought underlying its conception, ihough that 
thought went far astray in its translation into matter. 

Together w< walk forward, taking our positions in the 
centre? before the President’s rostrum. No one has 
noticed us, for our frequencies are raised beyond their 
very limited perception. We are in Kyredo. 

The quarrel is in progress; all the carefully prepared 
has and twisting speeches, the eternal accusations and 
rebukes, the dark, writhing serpents of fear and distrust 
that entwine the mind and bewilder the senses. And over 
it all, in the dome, sprawls a vast painting, chaotic and 
fearful like their thought-forms, a wi etched choice, a 
stupid one. Its negative emanation subconsciously 
influence the minds 'dready beset by fear, increasing their 
bewilderment. I see in its conception a work of the Stupid 
Ones, prompted by the Old Darkness, that ancient power 
once called to play a crucial part in forming the worlds, 
later springing out of control and spreading over the 
Earth. It is here today, desperately seeking the filial 
destruction of men, without which it must be annihilated 
and go down for ever. But 1 no longer fear it. Its hours 
are numbered. It will play no part in the time towards 
which we move — The Time o< .Splendour. 

The speaking delegate finishes his address. There is a 
pause, a sudden hush; the writhing serpent-thoughts are 
stilled. All arc now aware that something is about to 
happen. 
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NOW. 

It is now. We know it is now. 

They gasp. Out of nowhere I have appeared. They see 
me for the first time. No longer the image, but realjty. 
They see and they hear me. I raise my arms, and the gasps 
and babble die down. I begin to speak the words we 
knew and decided long ago. Eacli hears me in his own 
tongue. Hew do you speak that all men may hear you 
in their own tongues? It is an art known and practised 
by teachers of old. You create an illusion of speaking; in 
reality you form the thought from which the wofds are 
born, and that thought you strengthen a hundredfold 
until it can enter easily into the minds around you. But 
they, through long habit, imagine they hear words whin 
in fict it is the thought they icceive, urjiampered and 
undinuued by other senses. Because it is thought and not 
sound, many in the other parts of the building, and even 
passers m the sticet, scun clcaily to hear my voice. But 
the machines, tlu tape recorders and other devices hear 
nothing. No matter, it is frilly lccordcd by the secretaries. 

Because I speak to them in thought, and their habit- 
mmds clothe it in their own idiom, tin whole operation 
is very brief; a matter of minutes. But if set down here 
will appear much longer. Such is the failing of word 
language. 

I begin by calmmg them at my sudden appearance 
from Kyrcdo by embracing their minds in an over- 
whelming sensation of peace. That way I am able to 
attune them to me and to sustain us all as one mind, where 
they arc assured that no magical trickery is employed. 
For the young man who has appeared out of nowhere is 
a man like themselves. And in this unity of mind I am 
able to speak to them not as nations, tnbes and divided 
factions, but as men. Every tribe has its shortcomings; 
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I do not judge them, criticise nor take sides, I address 
them as representatives of the human race, nothing more. 

Then I project a picture of the world divided against 
itself into countless pockets of insanity, and with it the 
question why this should be so ? Why should semi-rational 
beings behave worse than those with no reason at all — 
Why? 

The answer they return is — Need — Fear--# 

1 had expected it. 

They truly believe that hunger and lack of resources is 
their basic reason for war. They believe that when every 
man has sufficient he will no longer wish to fight. 

That mas be. 

We shall see 

Again I :psk their minds: What would they do if every 
nation had unlimited electrical power — power for the 
taking- -power costing nothing to obtain and available 
to all men equally? 

They think— it would bring peace — peace — peace — a 
planetary paradise. Others think— it would be their ruin 
— end their empires— then oil, their coal — their power. 
Yet secretly, every man has wished for such a force since 
the densming of the planet placed matter beyond the 
control of the mind. I le has come to believe that spiritual 
progress is impossible without material necessities. He 
has believed it, desired it, made it so. 

Very well, he shall be given that wealth; he has long 
sought it, and b) onc-pointed desiie has called it into 
being — no longer a dream but a physical reality. 

Now let us see what he can do with it. Let us sec if, 
under easier conditions, he is able to build the planetary 
paradise he has always desired, or will abuse his new 
leisure to the destruction of his soul. Let us sec if godly 
power will make him a little more godlike. 
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This power, I tell them, shall change the face of the 
Earth. No more shall small groups, nor even single men, 
be able to rule multitudes through hunger in fheir 
bellies; for there shall no more be hunger nor want nor 
cold; and in tunc again there shall be no more disease, 
for as man learns to live in harmony with nature, instead 
of contmually struggling agamst it, he will destroy the 
cause of disease. 

The coming of this power, I assure them, was brought 
about by their desire, making its discovery inevitable 
sooner or later. Our function is only to secuie its coricct 
tiimng and propagation m the Order of Things. And 
because that Order has been prematurely advanced by 
man’s restless seekmg, the hour for its release has been 
biought forward ahead of time, even though uich know- 
ledge would normally be witlilicld from an immature 
humanity. And the reason is tins 

Some years ago, m the blood struggle that still con- 
tinues, the quest for destructive powers opened by force, 
and against die Older of Tlnngs, die ‘Fust seal of the 
universe’ — the so-called atomic power. Man sought and 
found, not the whole by any means, but a surface aspect 
ot Primary Force, an explosive power sufficient to destroy 
him and widi him all life. 

This power is only the ‘negative’ 01 ictiogiadc aspect, 
and its leleasc ho caus'd a s>iious imbalincc. This 
imbalance can only be eoi lecfcd by releasing the ‘positive’ 
and creative aspect, a force whose existence he barely 
suspects. 

Now in tunes long past, tunes beyond the menioiy of 
any of die eardi’s races, odier gieat nations lose and 
sought dus pow'er. They found it, and other powcis of 
winch men baicly dreamed. But they, too, sought it 
only for conquest, and in fear they unleashed it. 
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But Earth is not, as you imagine, an insentient lump of 
dead mineral, wandering eternally through cold, empty 
space. She is a vibrant living being one of the countless 
children of countless million families of great beings, 
compared to which your physical bodies are less than 
microbes. 

In days of old, when the human microbe scorched her 
venerable surface and disturbed the great tidas and flows 
within her body, she trembled. She heeled over and shook 
man from her back. So great was her torment that its 
wave? went out into space and caused tremors in all her 
sister worlds. 

Earth is )our host, lifegiver, your kind and bountiful 
Mother. Treat her as you would wish her to treat you 
and she wdl reward you, giving you an abundance of 
all things. Treat her with abuse and renewed abuse, then 
by the inexorable laws of cause and effect she must rid 
herself once more of sentient life and lie fallow — perhaps 
till the end of her span. 

After die last catastrophe, man was given another 
chance. From the caves which you falsely imagine to be 
cradles of mankind, the survivors emerged and rebuilt 
the human races. But today Earth is too old. The Day 
too far advanced. Already your Day has passed Noon; 
and another destruction would spell eternal darkness. 

... I correct myself as I find my thoughts slipping into 
the abstract metaphors of our people . . . 

I sense a query — How? (comes die question) How then 
were we permitted to discover our atomic power if it 
will destroy us? — How, if there is an Order of Things, 
as you say? How can that be? 

I answer them directly, for it is time they knew. 

‘You brought it about of yourselves. Your own actions 
drew the line and called for an accounting. Immemorial 
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years of bloodshed and violence have created for you 
the supreme violence. It is Man’s Ultimatum to himself 
... to hve the Life, or leave tins world for ever 1 * 

‘Do not foohshly imagine that the One we know, as 
The Indwelling Spirit, the One you perceive but dimly 
neath a host of tribal names, brought this to you — You 
brought it to yourselves. 

‘And do « lot believe that wc have come to save you 
despite yourselves, no man can do that. And likewise, 
do not believe that disaster is inevitable or prc-destined. 
Nothing is prc-dcstined. I say to you that even thc*Grcat 
Weavers of Destiny can only weave the tin cads that you 
yourselves spin. 

‘Now, in accordance with the causes you have created, 
you have bought about the revelation of aiceond power 
— due greatn by fai than the atom— one on which )ou 
can build a world of no want, no ill, no pam. You would 
have made this discovery anyway in the course of time. 
Our intervention at tins moment is meiely to control 
the timing ot its release, inst mtancously m evi ry country. 
Nothing mote ’ 

I pause. 

‘With it you may build a mw world if the few foolish 
ones who wish power for its own sake give way to the 
will of Man. For Man, seen in Ins Whole, docs not seek 
evil. Man desires only that his destiny may be fulfilled; 
and deep in Ins heart — m evtry heut here present — he 
knows that Ins destiny is without limit, is beyond lus 
wildest longrng, or the escapist di earning of semi- 
prophets; greater by fir than all worlds together. I or his 
dcstmy is infinite.’ 

(1 see here some foolish ones fidgeting and wondering 
•why the guards do not remove me from the floor. Save 
your energy, for the guards camiot touch me. Nor can 
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you so much as rise from your seats to lay hands on me. 
Try it, if you do not believe me.) 

‘This power I speak of is the positive power of the 
Universe. Whereas the power you have obtained through 
fear is negative power. The one is creative; the other 
destructive. The power I shall give you cannot be used in 
war, nor can it destroy, so it will be of little interest to 
those who still fidget. But to you — the majority of men 
who, despite your confusion, are men of goodwill — it 
will be power to achieve all that you have hoped and 
prayed to obtain. In fact, because of \our actions, you 
have set in motion sufficient causes to bring it into being. 
Therefore, it is not we who have brought it, but you 
yourselves . You have obtained it because you caused it; 
such is the eternal law. 

‘For so long as the necessity of physical needs occupied 
the greater part of mans time, he was unable to progress 
into the new life. In die coming age that you have 
created for yourselves, no man need spend his whole 
time providing for the body. That time is past and done 
with. The very substance of the sun’s planets is changing, 
particularly this dense earth, the hardest and most tragic 
of the worlds. But the Day draws on and drastic changes 
are at hand. Not every man here will survive those 
changes, for where darkness is impenetrable, the excess 
of light will be destructive. So, for the sake of the 
majority who have won the right to live, these changes 
must come, and come they shall. No one can prevent it, 
any more dian he can turn back the sun from his 
course. 

‘Today I shall give you the key that will enable you to 
prepare yourselves for the changes. And I warn you with 
terrible solemnity — all of you — do nodiing to prevent it, 
or you will cease to exist.’ 
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I walk forward to the table and take out my living 
crystals . . ' 

My thoughts continue: 

‘Unknown to most of you, what happens today is 
only the crowning point of a plan that has been m opera- 
tion for many years. A search was made m every nation, 
and gradually men were found in each to carry out the 
plan. Sometimes it was only one man. Sometimes it was 
a scientist or scholar, sometimes it was a simple, mitutored 
man. The search was long and arduous but in die end 
men were found m every countiy who could be guided 
to produce i simple apparatus to harness the cosnnc 
energy of space which, in greatly reduced form, you 
know as the earth’s magnetic field. These energies arc 
ctcrnil and mcxhamtiblc. They can nevci mar out nor 
diminish. Had you studied the positive elfcctncity you 
call static, rather than the negative which you crioneously 
call dynamic, you would have discovered it before today. 
But under our guidance, the time for its discovery was 
advanced, and a group m each nation was guided to 
produce a machine — varying in detail but uniform in 
principle — that will give you unlimited electrical power, 
without cost, for ever 

. . . Gasps . . . murmurs . . . wonderment . . . and even 
fear amongst the foolish ones . . . 

‘Our problem was not how to lead }ou to its discovery 
but how to time its release. For even though men in every 
nation worked upon its pioblems, it was inevitable that 
one should encounter setbacks another had missed, and 
that one should succeed ahead of another. And, had anv 
nation received this wealth ahead of another, their 
frightened leaders might have precipitated the cataclysm 
we seek to avoid. Therefore, secretly we helped each 
group to prepare die plans and working models. In 
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every nation today there is such a model m being, 
complefc but for one small vital part, the focusing 
crystal of each machine. These we have withheld until 
we could give one to each nation simultaneously, and 
without preference/ 

‘Monstrous 1 . . / ‘A maniac! . . / ‘Stop him! . . / 
‘Throw him out!’ 

. . . The fidgeting ones again . . . Let thejn rave . . . 

. . But others ate forcing the fidgeting ones to hold 

their peace . . . 

The* uproar si bsides . . . 

‘You have provided the time and the place for the 
handing over of these ciystals . . . one to each repre- 
sentative here today Those nations not represented arc 
at tin* moment Ivnn* visited, and then leaders will find 
the necessarv pirt in then ‘ invulnerable'’ safes before 
morning. Tlvw will reul n pints of today’s proceedings 
and will know how to apply them/ 

I open the bag, and tlu little points of fire roll out on 
to the table . . 

‘Here then are the pieces of which 1 have spoken. 
Seventy-eight til told — cue for each nation present.* 
These aie simple tilings and easv to produce. They are 
built of a foun of crystal which, Kting as the focussing 
point for a series of coils, will when properly aligned, 
concentrate the planet’s natural magnetism, that positive 
and ever-flowing “electricity”, and harness it to your 
needs/ 

Again T use a thought picture'; that of a small black 
box containing little more than specially-shaped coils 
and magnets, die whole when coirectly aligned to the 
planetary fields inducing what they think of as an electric 

* At the time of this story there will he seventv-eight members of 
the United Nations 
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current. This picture makes the little machine seem less 
strange to their minds, almost as if they have seen a 
demonstration. In picture I insert the crystal, make fine 
adjustment, and rotate the tuning screw until a rattling, 
buzzing noise indicates that primary frequencies are 
being obtained. The noise (I help them understand) 
means that the tuning has not yet reached true resonance. 
As soon as, the tuning is correct the noise subsides and the 
electric lights connected to the output leads begin to glow 
brightly. That’s all there is to it. They will glow until 
they burn out. A larger machine will produce* more 
power, by the square of certain dimensions of certain 
parts. So, great size will never be required for great 
output. 

1 leave the image in their minds as 1 continue: 

‘Every city, every community, every •house, every 
lonely cottage can now have a small, cheap machine that 
will provide all the fight and power it needs. And then . . / 

I raise the voice of my mind to its full power: 

‘There will be no possible reason for one tribe to 
attack another. With your material wants fulfilled, man 
must live in harmony with himself, or cease to exist.’ 

You have spoken well , Brother. You have spoken well . 

... 1 shall let them rest awhile, then wc must con- 
tinue . . . 

No! . . . they are ready now. Continue speaking. 

‘What I have told you is so very simple that I know 
you understand and grasp its full significance. Tomorrow 
each delegate will return to his country where he will 
find those who have hitherto been forced to work in 
secrecy awaiting him with their part of the machine. 
He will insert this crystal in die presence of the people 
and it will immediately produce continuous power. It is 
quite useless for the foolish ones to attempt to suppress 
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it, cither in fear of the people or fear of their economy 
falling asunder, for if one nation suppresses it another will 
surely produce it. Therefore, you are all obliged to develop 
this power to the full, and to deny it to no man. Yes, I 
understand that for many this will cause temporary dis- 
comfort and suffering. Your complex economies are 
not adjusted to receive anything so elementary. Like 
everything in this tortuous world, you cannot % end ure the 
straightforward simple tilings. But that is your grievance. 
No longer will you be able to have power of life and 
death €>ver men through their bellies. No longer 'will 
you be able to enforce reverence where no reverence is 
due. In time to come a man will be respected solely for 
what he is, and that you must face fairly and honestly, 
or suffer your own consequences/ 

. . . One of the delegates is laughing . . . some arc 
smiling . . . several arc crying . . . tears of joy and emotion 
. . . others arc pale — one will destroy himself tonight . . . 
foolish man ... I cannot save him . . . Would that I 
could. 

Tell them more . Tell them more . 

‘When you have applied tins principle, then you will 
discover another. You will, through the development of 
that science you now call hydroponics, learn how to 
produce fruits of the earth m c\ cry quantity by a harnes- 
sing of these rays. You have learned so far to produce 
four times the yield of growing plants in tanks of chemical 
instead of earth. Soon you will learn how to produce 
harvests overnight, out of the very an itself. And these 
crops, produced out of solar rays, will contain all til*" 
lifegiving forces you have ever nought, so you will no 
longer be forced into eating dccap ed flesh of those unable 
to defend themselves. Slowly you will learn that all life 
is your brother, from the smallest to the greatest sentient 
o 
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being . . . When you no longer war with other king- 
doms, they will cease to war upon you. Those poisonous 
insects and virulent microcosms that slay you by the 
thousand came into being only by necessity of the law of 
balance. When you have learned to live in peace, they 
will go their way and evolve as intended. 

‘But these later discoveries will only be yours if you 
prove yourselves capable of receiving them. For there is 
Justice in the Universe, my friends; not the least thing 
can happen without producing its equal and opposite 
effect. When you think peace, you shall have, peace. 
When you are at one with all, then and only then shall 
you be whole/ 

Warn them. Warn them of the danger. 

‘Before I depart, 1 would again warn you that already 
your experiments with the negative forces have caused 
serious imbalance in the normal function of this planet. 
I told you earlier how once before the same misuse of these 
forces caused the world to change its axis and, to a degree, 
its actual orbit around die sun. Already the heart of the 
card] begins to move in discomfort. You are playing 
with a power you know nothing whatever about. You 
are blind children, groping with fire, and if you continue 
these practices, even for the purest scientific purposes, 
you may cause a sudden imbalance that will submerge one 
third of die dry surface.’ 

... I pause to let them take that in . . . The records 
will be read and pondered in every land . . . many times 
. . . but they should be given time to tliink. 

T may tell you diat this change is already beginning. 
The best we can hope for is that it will be a gradual 
development, and not a sudden catastrophic tilt, as in 
olden times. Wc shall do our utmost to alleviate that 
condition, but we shall need your full co-operation. 
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More than that I shall not say now, for I want you to give 
your fifll attention to the revelation of the moment/ 

Walking forward ... I raise my arms and turn to the 
whole assembly . . . 

*For this we have lived; for this we Jiavc planned; for 
this have many died and suffered. You were told and 
you scoffed, that the meek shall inherit the Earth. But I 
say to you the day has come when the man j>f peace and 
brotherhood shall inherit die kingdom he will build. 
But those who oppose it shall never again tread this long- 
sufferiig Earth. Those who wish to live shall live; but 
those who cannot live without destroying, shall them- 
selvcs be destroyed, till the end of time. It is for you, and 
you alone, to make the choice. Think well, for the great 
heritage is yours/ 

Then I spread my arms towards them and feel the 
power of die blessing flowing dirough me . . . 

It was all done very quickly. Only minutes were 
required to impress these thoughts indelibly on their 
minds, for a thought is instantaneous and its grasping 
depends on its strength and clarity. Now, before I go, I 
want to leave one . ore impression, lest some are later 
tempted to doubt their own minds. 

So, for a moment, three people arc distinctly visible 
on the rostrum; a man — tlv' speaker; and beside him 
anodier man and a woman. For a moment all three appear 
in solid flesh, them — not too quickly — they begin to fade; 
objects behind appear through them ; three faint outline’s, 
then nothing. Nothing left but a little hard crystal 
glowing softly in the palm of a delegate’s hand. Such 
small things. So harmless in themselves. But in a moment 
they have destroyed a world, silimtly and without blood- 
shed. Now they reflect the lights of a planet that is only 
a few minutes old. 
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II 

so now it is done. Our part of the work is complete and 
we are setting put for home. There is great stillness 
within us, a tranquillity born of thanks that one more 
fragment of ourselves has been brought nearer to the 
Day of Attainment, that still distant goal which we some- 
times think of as ‘The Time of Splendour’. 

In times past it has been no more than a faint point of 
light, feeble on an unattainable horizon; at othej: times 
it has seemed to dim and become imperceptible, as if it 
were no more. But today it blazes all around us, made 
brilliant by the knowledge that a doomed globe may yet 
become the jewel in the crown. 

How foolish it is to rest on your glory; t© believe you 
have achieved a final goal, or to rest content that your 
state of life is the highest that can be reached in this one 
aeon. Truly, you could say we had built on our worlds a 
paiadise for man, that our knowledge enabled us to 
attain all we desired, ever and beyond. 

We found a paradise and imagined it to be perfect and 
complete. Then it was that we found it imperfect. Then 
it was we learned a law we had forgotten. From far 
across time came the heart-cry of a world of men who 
could not share with us what we had made. We were 
within. They were without: excluded. 

That is when we learned the Law that no man can 
know joy so long as a single being still suffers. No man 
can endure paradise while other men are shut out. 

That is why it had to be done. 

That is why we had to leave our bright home, renounce 
our birthright and join the silent watchers. 

You are thoughtjuL 
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... Yes, Twin, I am thoughtful . . . Come with me, I 
wish to Show you something. 

We make our way down the galleries of the ship, 
passing as we go the small craft that brought us aboard. 
Its familiar outline causes me to stop, and smile at a 
sudden memory. 

Why do you pause? Why do you look at it like that , as 
though you a never seen it before . . . 

I was thinking of something ... of an old man taking 
photos on the top of a mountain. 

And hardware store? 

Yes, it docs look rather like one of their lampshades . . . 
Poor old Minovsky ... I misjudged him badly . . . Some 
day wc must really sec he gets a proper photo . . . 

She is puzzled. 

. . . Never mind, my dearest. I have something more 
important to show you . . . Come to the viewing window 
. . . Come . . . 

Together wc stand, side by side, gazing out at the 
beyond. For a while we are lost in wonder. No matter 
how often we have seen it, the impact is undiminished. 
Those who have not en it cannot imagine the awesome 
majesty. It is alive with vibrant movement which, to the 
opened vision, presents a ceaseless splendour of harmony 
and colour. Many have writtc* of it from their imagina- 
tions, but have failed to recount its least glory. A few 
have written of it who have been carried here by us, but 
they have seen it only indirectly w T ith eyes unattuned to 
reality. But those who have seen it w nh vision know it 
is the greatest of the marvels that have form. For, unless 
you have seen it for yourself, you cannot conceive what 
it is like to gaze out into Deep Space. 

But this time something has changed, is not the same 
as I knew it. The myriad worlds of light and the vibrant 
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galaxies seem not as beautiful as the little globe below us; 
that dark world of confusion and pain to vCdiich we 
journeyed with silent dread in our hearts. • 

The ship hangs motionless . Why have xvc stopped? Our 
work is done . Ara we not going home? 

. . . Can it ever be done? . . . Can it? . . . 

. . . Can we leave what we have begun? . . . 

It was b^oun hy others , before our time . 

. . . Can we leave them? . . . 

Dearest , we have played our part. It is for them to continue . 

. . . But is it? . . . is it? . . i 

Strange thoughts? They make me afraid! 

. . . Strange to you perhaps 'because you have not 
known what I have known . . . 

Through you I can learn. 

Not what I have known . . . How coulcf you? . . . You 
do not know what it is like to be one of them . . . how 
they feel . . . how they suffer . . . how could you? 

. . . Oh, Dearest Heart, you do not know what it is 
like to be a man on this Earth . . . you don’t know . . . 
you can never know . . . 

Through you 1 see. You are wy heart and my eyes and my 
senses. 1 see it all. 

. . . Then . . . you see why we cannot go home? . . . 

Many things . . . many things I begin to see ... I see now 
why you had to suffer that accident on their ship, to lose all 
memory , to forget us and your home . . . only so that you should 
know fully what it is to be a man . . . only thus could your 
service be complete. 

... It was no accident . . . 

Nothing is ever accident . . . His plan allows no chance. 

. . . And yet . . . (strange thought) and yet I envy, 
yes, I envy them . . 

Envy? 
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... I envy them, because through the bitter iron of 
their living they touch the depths and heights of the 
Univtrse. They shall mount up in their greatness and 
shall enter the Time of Splendour before us . . . 

And it is our privilege to help thenynake it so . . . 

She gazes a long while out into Space, and a tear runs 
down ncr soft cheek. Then she turns to me and winds 
her dear arms tight around me, gripping me. seeking 
courage. 

No . . .No . . . We cannot go home . . . Not for a thousand 
years. 



